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Business Decline Hits Rubber Company Profits 


Goodyear Earnings Drop, General Covers Dividends, 
But U.S. and Goodrich Sustain First Half Losses 


INANCIAL statements of the leading rubber manu- 

facturing companies issued for the first half of the 

current year show definitely the effects of the recession 
in business. The June tire price cut and the continued de- 
flation of crude rubber prices have caused a sharp reduction 
in the earnings of the domestic industry. 

Of the larger organizations which have thus far ren- 
lered reports, only the General Tire & Rubber Company 
ppears to have covered its dividend requirements. The 
;oodyear Tire & Rubber Company shows a drop of 55 per 
cent in its first half earnings, leaving a deficit after divi- 
lends. The United States Rubber Company reports a net 
oss of $2,797,403 and the B. F. Goodrich Company a net 
ss Of $1,292,996. ‘The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
is previously reported for the six months ended April 30 
profit of $2,320,118, resulting in a deficit after common 
tock dividends, and the Fisk Rubber Company report, as 

unissued, is not expected to be encouraging. 

No detailed statement has been issued by the General 
ire & Rubber Company, but a statement by W. O'Neil, 
president, says that the firm “cleared enough profit to enable 

to meet its dividend requirements on both its common 
and preferred stock for the entire year” in the six months 
ended May 31, the first half of its fiscal year. The year’s 
lividend requirements of the General company are approxi- 

ately $535,000. 

Mr. O'Neil stated that, although the company produced 
nd sold more General tires than in the first half of its 
previous fiscal year, the dollar volume of business was 
11% per cent lower. The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany does not issue semi-annual reports, but in the full 
year ended November 30, 1929, it showed sales of $27,- 
200,160 and net profit of about $1,970,000. 

The consolidated net sales of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company in the six months ended June 30 were 
$110,804,582 as compared to $136,747,841 for the first six 
months of 1929. Unit tire sales, although not as high as 


un 


uw" 


in either half of last year, exceed those of any other six 
months’ period in the history of the company. 

Total net profits credited to earned surplus for the six 
months’ period amounted to $5,592,309 after providing de- 
preciation of $6,381,250 after taxes, interest and discount 
and after deducting profits of subsidiary companies ap- 
plicable to stocks not held by the company. This is 
equivalent (after regular dividends on first preferred stock ) 
to $2.02 per share for the six months’ period on the com- 
mon stock, as against $7.02 in the same period of 1929 
when the company earned $12,633,865. 

Inventories of raw materials and commitments for 
future deliveries of raw materials are written down to the 
lower of cost or market at June 30th out of current earn- 
ings, the reserve of $5,000,000 provided in previous years 
against raw material declines remaining intact. 

The company’s current position is favorable, there 
being no indebtedness to banks and the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities 7.6 to 1. The consolidated in- 
come account for the six months ended June 30, 1930, 
compares as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 

SE $110,804,582 $136,747,841 $125,777,548 $118,244,231 
Exp,, depr. & fed. tax. 103,466,594 122,507,263 +120,172,628 108,228,630 

Oper. Be OR iccccocscscccnse $7,337,988 $14,240,57 $5,604,920 $10,015,601 
Other income .............. 845,304 1,214,445 577,176 503,853 

Total income ............ $8,183,292 $15,455,023 $6,182,096 $10,519,454 
SS SO 1,780,317 1,841,448 2,288,733 2,714,380 
*Other deductions ...... 810,666 979,710 819,163 691,069 
ot Ce: CGR shines - eee... wee iesislieesiiies 750,000 

Met S0GRE  ccmemnn $5,592,309 $12,633,865 $3,074,200 $6,364,005 
Pfd. divs. 2,728,995 2,820,899 2,796,668 2,826,528 
ee ee 3,509,031 fA | Er AS eee 

GIDL: ansicicsscintslertiaatien $645,717 1$8,065,330 $277,532 $3,537,477 

"Profits of subsidiaries applicable to stocks not held by Goodyear Tire & 


tIn addition to this sum, $2,500,000 excess cost of rubber 
tSurplus. 


Rubber Co. 
charged to reserves previously created therefor. 


was 


During the first six months of 1930, net sales of the 
United States Rubber Company, after all discounts and 





for the first 
The dollar value 


allowances, amounted to $75,206,983. Sales 
six months of last year were $86,073,346. 
of sales of practically all commodities was lower, in many 


instances being affected by lower unit prices. Sales of tires 


and other rubber products to automobile manufacturers, 
due to the curtailment of their production, were materially 
lowe! 


After all charges, including interest on funded in 
$2,904,299 and provision for depreciation of 
3, the net decrease in surplus account 


debtedness of 


plants of $3,730,793, 
amounted to $2.797.403 [he provision for depreciation 1s 
an increase of $563,356 over the sum provided for the same 


period last year. The first half of 1929 showed profits of 
$596,926 
The pl: 


loss approximating 


ull charges and reserves, had a 
These results have not been 


irtet! 


$350,000 


intatiol 


included in the statement of the United States Rubber 
Compan 

Through the issue of $15,000,000 of 3 year 6 per cent 
secured note lue June 1, 1933, provision was made for 
the retirement f the 7 per cent secured notes which 
matured August 1, 1930 

Funded indebtedness amounting to $2,983,000 was re 
tired during the six months. The financial position of the 
company at june 30 showed current assets of $122,792 ,373 

current liabilities of $86,154,339. 

| t sales of tires to dealers during July were the 
highe | i rive years ind were exceeded by only one 
previous July the history of the United States Rubber 


Company, according to L. M. Simpson, general sales man 


wer of the tire department, while sales so far into August 
ire holding at a comparably high level he only July to 
show a higher in casing sales by the company was 
in 1925 when dealers contracted for more than normal re 
quirements in anticipatior of price advances. 
Goodrich Passes Common Dividend 

Operations of the B. F. Goodrich Company were more 
satisfactory in the second quarter than im the first three 
months of 1930 the losses sustained forced the di 
rectors to omit payment of dividends on the common stock 


in order to preserve the strong liquid position of the com 


pany Following the passing of the dividend, Goodrich 
comn arropp ice ot 21 as compared with Its 
930 high of 58 nd its 1929 high of 1053 


Consolidated net sales for the first six months of 1930, 
Miller ar Hood 
5,375,871 for the same period of 1929 
Net loss totaled $1,292,906 for the first half of this vear 
the first half of 1929 of $5,070,518, 


sales, amounted to $78,007,292. 


is ial St net 1 
equal to $4.09 re on the common stock After pay 
ment of divider | dividend credits on employes’ stock 
thi vea ne } howed a total half veal deficit ial 
ove S4 75 tH M) ’ with 4 surplus of $? 204.980 
mn the correspo! 1 neriod of 1929 

()peratior for the second quarter showed a profit of 


and for the six months’ period a loss of $875,180, 


ifter charg ncluding interest and depreciation but 
before writing down inventory to market as of June 30, 
1930. Atter writing down crude rubber and cotton to the 
lowe! cost ket, but taking supplies, semi-finished 
ind finished goods at cost in accordance with the usual prat 
tice of the compa the results for the first six months 
shows i loss of $1,292,906 During the six months’ 
period the company has not drawn on its reserve previ 
ously created for loss on raw material commitments, but 
on the other ha has increased it by $470,000 to a total 


of $1,800,000 


Che current position of the company is very satisfac- 
tory, net current assets amounting to $84,222,306, being 


substantially m excess ot the total tunded 





The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the pre 
ferred stock of the company was declared payable o 
October 1, 1930, to holders of record September 10, 1936 
The consolidated income account of the B. F. Goodric! 
Company for the six months ended June 30, 1930, compare 
as follows with the half-year periods of the previous thre 
years: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Net sales $78,007,292 $75,375,871 $70,624,878 $69,274,34 
Expenses, et 74.870.804 67,742,297 69,741,298 60,071,7 


$3,136,488 $883,580 $9,202,59 


talance 7.633.574 
Other income 628,902 1,241,013 405,406 481,7 
Total income uw $3,765,390 $8,874,585 $1,288,986  $9,684,3 
Depreciation 2,932,688 1.803.742 1.558.341 1,436.2 
Interest 2.086.573 328.704 1.305.534 1,484,594 
Estimated federal tax f 00 950.0 
Mit nterest 39,036 38.621 
Net loss $1.292.906 *$5,.070.518 $1,574,889 *$5,813,5 
Preferred dividends 1,124,410 1,165,99 1,207,570 1,249,1 
Common dividends 2,220,780 1,699,548 1,458,264 1,203,4 
Ceneral contingent res 750.0 
> 
Deficit $4,638,096 $ 4.98 $4.240.7 +$2.610.9 
*Profit Surplus 


Montgomery Ward Drops Mileage Guarantee; 
Mail Order Tire Price Increase Reported 


II,EAGE guarantees on automobile tires have beet 
discontinued by Montgomery Ward & Company 
the only remaining selling organization of any siz 
that has been maintaining this practice in its advertising 
The new fall catalog of this company contains a form of 
tire warranty which completely eliminates the old mileag: 
guarantee, and in view of that fact the Tire Manufacturer 
Division of the Rubber Manufacturers Association recently 
issued a letter to its their ow1 
co-operation in doing away with the practice in its entirety 

“The manufacturers were very clear in their statement 


special members, urging 


that if we dropped the mileage guarantee it would be very 
insist that their drop the 
mileage guarantee,” stated H. W. Jordan, assistant 
merchandise manager of Montgomery Ward & Company 
referring to the time that the subject was first discussed 
“We assumptio1 
that thes 


this regard 


easy for them to dealers also 


genera 


have adopted the new guarantee on the 
manutacturers will make good their promise 1 
Since we have been the only remaining sellin 
organization of any size continuing mileage guarantees i 
this time, it seems that there is no further 


dealer to continue the use of this form of! 


effect up to 
excuse for any 
ulvertising.”” 
Recent reports from authoritative sources in the trad 
state that both Montgomery Ward & Company and Sears 
Roebuck & Company will advance tire prices 2% per cent 
; The reduce 


in their fall 


summer prices, it 1s 


catalogs now about to be released 
believed. were intended to be only 


act as a spur to sales in the warm months 


Stores operated by these companies at many 
offering tire mounting service free and road service extend 
store, and it is 
other service features incident to successfu 


] 1 
seasonal and to 


points are now 


ing out approximately six miles from thi 


expect d that 


tire merchandising been maintained by regulat 


which have 


ire dealers will be installed. 


Inventories of Casings Show Decline 
As June Output Falls Below Shipments 


CCORDING to statistics issued by the Rubber Man- 


ufacturers’ Association recently, inventories of pneu- 

matic casings on hand June 30 amounting to 14.162.- 
170 were 1.2 per cent under May 31 this year and 19.5 per 
cent below June 30 a vear ago. | 


Production of pneumatic casings for the first six months 
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| of 1930 exceeded shipments by less than 5 per cent as com- 


| pared with 9 per cent for the same period a year ago and 


7 per cent in 1928. 

Shipments of pneumatic casings for the months of June 
Lmounted to 5,646,658 and represent an increase of 1.5 per 
cent over May, although 22.2 per cent under June, 1929, 
and 20.7 per cent under June, 1928. 

Production of pneumatic casings for the month of June 
is placed at 5,463,737, a decrease of 10.4 per cent under 
May; 25.2 per cent under June a year ago and 18.4 per cent 
helow June, 1928. 

Shipments of pneumatic casings for the first six months 
of 1930 were 23.6 per cent under the same period in 1929 
and 13.2 per cent under 1928. 


United States Rubber Concentrates 
Its Footwear Department at Naugatuck 


HE removal of all of the offices of the footwear de- 

partment of the United States Rubber Company from 

New York City to Naugatuck, Conn., was effected 
August 18, according to an announcement by F. B. Davis, 
]r., president and chairman of the board of directors. 

The transfer marks another important step in the com- 
pany’s concentration program. The footwear department 
is one of the largest units in the organization. Aside from 
the fact that the largest of the company’s footwear plants 
is located there, the selection of Naugatuck as footwear 
headquarters has a historical interest, as the first vulcanized 
rubber footwear ever manufactured was made there by the 
company in 1843 and production has been continuous ever 
since. Other footwear plants of the company are at Woon- 
socket, R. I., Bristol, R. I., and Williamsport, Pa. 
Included in the removal will be T. J. Needham, general 

manager and his personal staff; H. J. Haflin, general sales 
manager, and members of his sales staff ; and T. H. Young, 
manager of footwear advertising. The offices of the manu- 
facturing division, under H. S. Marlor, assistant general 
manager, and of the control division. under M. G. Burnett, 
have been at Naugatuck for the last year. 


Crude Rubber Consumption in July 
Reflects Subnormal Trade Conditions 


HILE the consumption of crude rubber by Ameri- 

can manufacturers during July only totaled 29,894 

long tons and was the lower figure for any month 
of the present vear, the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in its monthly statistical compilation, calls attention to 
the fact that despite the subnormal conditions in general 
husiness, consumption of crude rubber for the first seven 
months was the highest on record with the exception of 
1929. The total figure of 249,775 long tons, while 19.6 
per cent below 1929, was .3 per cent above the same period 
in 1928; 7.9 per cent above 1927 and 16.4 per cent above 
1926. 

The usual summer adjustment of production schedules 
and the general depressed conditions in industry are re- 
flected in the consumption of crude rubber of all classes 
luring July. The figure of 29,894 tons compares with 
consumption of 34,463 long tons in June of this year and 
41,526 tons in July, 1928. While consumption for July 
was 28 per cent below July a year ago and 20 per cent be- 
iow 1928, it was only 1.4 per cent below the average July 

msumption for the past eight years. 

Imports of crude rubber of all classes into the United 
states during the month of July totaled 34,084 long tons, 
ceording to estimates of the Association. This compares 


527 


with imports of 42,653 long tons in June; 44,252 long tons 
in July, 1929, and 33,382 long tons in July, 1928. 

The Association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland on July 31 at 152,- 
001 long tons compared with 151,485 long tons as of June 
30, 95,536 long tons as of July 31, 1929. Crude rubber 
afloat for United States ports on July 31 is estimated at 
58,326 long tons as against 58,657 long tons on June 30 
and 46,145 long tons a year ago. 


Blimp “Mayflower” Picks Litchfield 
Off “Bremen” in New York Harbor 


N event unique in the annals of aviation occurred 
July 31, when the Goodyear blimp Mayflower 
landed on the deck of the North German Lloyd 
steamer Bremen, in the lower bay of New York and took 
off P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. He was landed a few minutes later at 





Taking P. W. Litchfield from Liner 


Goodyear Blimp 


the Holmes airport and proceeded to his hotel by auto- 
mobile. 

This feat, said to be the first air transference of a pas- 
senger from a liner, was accomplished with skill in the face 
of a brisk breeze sweeping down the Narrows toward New 
York. In a small deck, only 36 by 85 feet, Karl Fickes, 
the pilot, who crossed the Atlantic in the Graf Zeppelin, 
brought the blimp down safely, and Mr. Litchfield stepped 
aboard. By leaving the Bremen at quarantine he was able 
to cruise over the city for twenty minutes, land at Holmes 
Airport and ride to the Hotel Roosevelt by automobile, 
reaching there ahead of his two sons, who had remained 
on the liner until it reached the dock. 

Pilot Fickes circled over the Bremen for an hour, wait- 
ing until the customs and immigration forces had boarded 
her from the cutter Raritan. When Mr. Litchfield’s hand 
baggage had been inspected and he had passed the immigra- 
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tion formalities. the Mayflower received the signal and 
manoeuvred away for the landing. 

[hirtv seamen from the Bremen stood in readiness as 
blimp moved slowly toward the Bremen’s stern. When 
‘roached. with both propellers going slowly, her nose 
heavy taffrail, for a moment it appeared 
of the ship would sweep away the cabin 
he Mayflower. Chief Officer Otto Prehn cried out a 
command and a dozen seamen sprang to the railing and 
pushed the 


Mr. Litchfield then entered the cabin, posed for camera 


t he 
she ant 
the 
that the rating 


litted ovel 


limp over sately 

men for five minutes in the doorway and Pilot Fickes sig- 

hay Almost 100 hands that had been clinging to 
the avflower rose majesti 


naled up s 


the ship rigging tell away ane 
cally above the B re stern. 

Mr. Litchfield said that he attended no conferences 1n 
Europe to discuss the affairs of the transatlantic Zeppelin 
line for which his company is building two airships. He 
went over for an automobile tour, he said, and to attend 
meetings of the English and European branches of the 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


Motor Equipment Dealers Expect 
Upward Turn of Business in Fall 
HAT an business will be evident by Fall 
appears to be the general opinion of manufacturer 
and jobber members of the Motor and Equipment 
Heminway, managing di- 


upturn in 


Association, according to M. L. 


rector, who has compiled results of a questionnaire sent to 
all mennrbers ot the association. 
The questionnaire asked members to report on the 


status of their business during the first five months of this 
vear as compared with the average for the first five months 
of the past three years and their opinion as to business for 
the third quarter of this year as compared with the same 
period during the three past years. 

Out of 174 manufacturing members reporting, 37 per 
cent reported their business. for the first five months above 
the average for the past. three years, 15 per cent indicated 
that it was slightly below the average, and 48 per cent re- 
ported sales distinctly below the five months’ average. Most 
of the 48 per cent said that the decrease was more than 
seasonal. On the other hand, 9 per cent of those reporting 
said that their sales for this period were from 15 to 100 
per cent over the three year average. Opinion as to sales 
for the third quarter was about equally divided, some fore- 
seeing a rise, others no rise, but in general most agreed that 
Fall would see a change for the better. 

In the jobber group, out of 104 reporting, one-third 
have sales above the three year average for the first five 
months and two-thirds are under their average. They are 
about evenly divided on prospects for the third quarter 
but most think improvement will be noticeable by Fall. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company Shows 
Net Loss of $587,610 in First Half 
PERATIONS of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany for the six months’ period ended June 30, 1930, 
show a net loss of $587,619 after all charges, includ- 
ing interest and depreciation, but before writing down of 
inventories to the market as of June 30. Inventories were 
written down to cost or market, whichever was lower on 
June 30, and for this purpose approximately $101,000 was 
charged against the inventory reserve set up on December 
31, 1929. Finished goods and goods in process, however, 

were valued at cost 

Total current assets as of June 30, 1930, amounted to 
approximately $13,460,000, including $1,100,000 cash, 
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against current liabilities of $2,315,000. As of December 

31, 1929, the company reported current assets of $12,257,- 

444 and current liabilities of $756,911. At the end of last 

year the sum of $425,000 was set up from capital account 

as a provision for fluctuation in crude rubber commitments 

and tor other contingencies, and this has apparently been 
reduced to approximately $324,000. 

The company did not issue a semi-annual report last 
year, and no direct comparisons can, therefore, be made 
In the full year of 1929 the company showed a net loss of 
$1,346,418 and in the year of 1928 a loss of $2,490,513 





Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company Buys 
Century Tire & Rubber Company Business 


HE name, good will and mold equipment of the 

Century Tire & Rubber Company, Cicero, IIl., whos¢ 

plant was recently sold at auction after it went int 
receivership, have been purchased by the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Company, Mansfield, O. Production of Century 
tires and tubes will be shifted by the Mansfield Company 
to its own factory, and the business will be carried o1 
through the present Century dealers. 

“In view of the purchase made by Mansfield,” states G 
W. Stephens, president of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Company, “Century dealers and distributors may continue 
to supply their trade with a complete line of Century tires 
of standard quality.” The full Century tire line will be 
continued, including four- and six-ply Ultra-Service, six- 
ply High Speed heavy duty, and Straight Eight Super- 
mervice casings. 

The complete line of bus and truck tires will be supplied, 
as will the entire line of Century inner tubes. 


Intercontinental Rubber Company Has 
Net Loss of $91,273 in First Half 


HE Intercontinental Rubber Company and its sub- 

sidiaries have reported for the six months ended 

June 30, 1930, a net loss of $91,273 after deprecia- 
tion and other charges, comparing with a net loss of $57, 
720 in the first half of 1929. The total assets of the com 
pany are reported as $7,352,300 as compared with $7,495.- 
267 as of June 30, 1929. Cash has been reduced-to $82,133 
as against $143,426 a year ago, and call loans of $2,000,001 
have been replaced with marketable securities totaling $1,- 
396,387 in the balance sheet. 

George H. Carnahan, president of the company, in re- 
porting to stockholders, said in part, “Prices for all crude 
rubbers have continued to decline as a result of gradually 
mounting world stocks and are now well below the cash, as 
well as the book, cost to any producer. Voluntary restric- 
tion of plantation output has been ineffective and it remains 
to be seen whether temporary control by the British and 
Dutch Colonial authorities, as urged by a large majority 
of producers, can be obtained. oe, 

“Our production of guayule rubber in Mexico was sus- 
pended during May with the closing of the Catorce factory 
All factory units are being maintained in excellent physical 
condition and production can be resumed on short notice 
when circumstances justify it. Construction has been 
started on the first California factory unit which will be 
rcady to operate early in 1931.” 


The consolidated income account for the six months 
ended June 30, 1930, compares as follows: 

a" 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Prof. fr. opet : $69,852 $117,695 $464,026 $576,507 
i. Gi Wn WE sade 89,125 103,415 77,588 85,983 
Depre : si : 72,000 72,000 69,999 65,500 
Fedl. tax. anew mente temiuinns — 38,000 58,970 

Net loss $91,273 $57,720 "$278,439  *$366.054 
Dividends lanai ; ; 148,814 297,279 
Deficit $91,273 $57,720 +$129,625 +$68.775 


*Net profit. Surplus. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 541-547) 
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‘R ubber ‘*’ hemists to “Discuss Wide 
‘Range of — ubjects at (Sincinnati 


Program of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., Calls for the Presentation of 
Thirteen Papers—Sessions to be Held in Cincinnati University Library 


HE eightieth annual meeting of the American 

Chemical Society, to be held September 8-12, at 

Cincinnati, Ohio, promises to have a record attend- 
nnce. The headquarters of the meeting will be at the Hotel 
Gibson, where most of the general sessions will be held. 
‘The Rubber Division, however, will hold its meetings in 
Room 22 of the library of the University of Cincinnati. 
‘The program is given below, together with the abstracts of 
the various papers to be presented. 


Abstracts of Papers 
Notes on the Carbon Black Flame 
W. B. Wrecanp 
The basic difference between carbon black and lamp black is 
fined in terms of the method of collection. Possible causes of the 
jue properties of impingement black are discussed. By reference 
two types of carbon black flames, viz., round and flat, the con- 
ption of “combustion quotient” (s/v) is developed and applied to 
variations in flame size and shape, and to drafting. 
The position of the impingement surface, the effect of flame 


, of gas flow, and of position of channel are briefly discussed 
Factors 


sc} iT) 
pt 


relation to the quality and quantity of black obtained. 
importance in large-scale operations are mentioned. 





Water Absorption of Rubber Compounds 


H. A. WINKELMANN AND E. G. CROAKMAN 
he water absorption of a vulcanized rubber compound is of 
erable importance in evaluating a rubber compound, In this 
it has been shown that fillers such as whiting, barytes, clays, 
oxide, thermatomic carbon, and carbon black have different 
effects on the water absorption, Thermatomic carbon gives the 
st water absorption. Volume loading apparently has very little 
effect. Water absorption of vulcanized rubber decreases with 
reased time of cure, reaching a minimum at the optimum cure, 
ter which it increases again. 

Xubber under stretch absorbs water faster than at rest. A tread 
pound which has been immersed in water and subsequently dried 
s higher physical tests than the original compound, The pres- 
ence of metallic acetates in a vulcanized rubber compound causes 
increase in the water absorption. A hard rubber compound 
rbs water in much the same manner as a soft rubber compound 
lecreases rapidly as the optimum cure is reached. Reclaimed 
f rubbers vary considerably in water absorption, those having greatest 
amount of residual alkali present giving the highest water absorp- 

i" Shoe reclaim has lowest water absorption. 





? 
The Behavior of Antioxidants in Rubber Stocks Containing 
Copper 
Paut C, Jones anp Davin CRAIG 

Deterioration accelerated by copper in a high-grade tread stock, 
@a low-grade tread stock, a high zinc oxide bus tube stock, and a 
gum stock has been found to be effectively retarded by the use 

of suitable antioxidants. 
Secondary aromatic amines have been found to be much more 


effective than other antioxidants, in tread stocks, for retarding 
deterioration due to copper. The degree of protection afforded to 
rubber compounds containing copper by the use of certain anti- 
oxidants, notably secondary aromatic amines, is sufficiently high to 
make their addition of practical importance. 
Previous experiments in certain stocks with ‘phenyl beta- 
naphthylamine has brought out the fact that increasing the concen- 
tration of antioxidant beyond about 1 per cent produces relatively 
small increases in age-resisting properties. It is suggested that 
Bailey’s theory of chemical inhibition may apply to the behavior of 
rubber antioxidants since the same type of activity-antioxidant 
curves are obtained for rubber mixes as were obtained by Bailey 
for the reactions which he studied. The effect of copper may be 
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Program of the Rubber Division 


STANLEY KRALL, Chairman 
H. E. Simmons, Secretary-Treasurer 


Room 22, Library of the University of Cincinnati 


Wednesday Morning—September 10 


9 :00—W. B. Wiegand. Notes on the Carbon Flame. 

9:30—H. A. Winkelmann and E. G. Croakman, Water 
Absorption of Rubber Compounds, 

:00—D, J. Beaver and J. W. Mackay. Reénforcing Ac- 
tion of Pigment Mixtures on Rubber Com- 
pounds, 

:30—A. M. Finely and M. J. DeFrance. The Effect of 
Increasing Gas Black Loading on Flex Fatigue 
Resistance as Determined on The Goodyear 
Flexing Machine. 

:00—Paul C. Jones and David Craig. The Behavior of 
Antioxidants in Rubber Stocks Containing 
Copper. 

:30—J. McGavack and J. S. Rumbold. The Determina- 
tion of the pH of Ammonia Latex by (I) A 
Colorimetric Method; (II) The Glass Elec- 
trode. 

:55—Henry F. Palmer and George W. Miller. Deter- 
mination of Alkalinity of Reclaimed Rubber. 
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Thursday Morning—September 11 


:00—J. H. Howey. Hard Spots in Vulcanized Rubber 

Compounds. 

Karrer. The Modified Balance for Approxi- 

mate and Quick Weighing. 

:00—George J. Albertoni. New Autographic Rubber- 
Testing Machine. 

:30—S. H. Hahn and E. O. Dieterich. Graphical Ten- 
sile Testing Machine for Rubber Threads. 

12. 4:00—A, F. Hardman, W. L. MacKinnon, and S. M. 


:30—E. 


mm 2 


Jones. Kelly Abrasion Machine. 
13. 4:30—A. A. Somerville. Report of Physical Testing 
Committee. 


5 :00—Business Meeting. 
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explained as due to an increase of active interface or to an increase 
in activity of interface normally present. In order to measure the 
relative degrees of protection against oxidation conferred by various 
age resisters on rubber mixes, it is suggested that copper com- 
This should be of valuable assistance in segre- 


pounds be added. 
aging since oxidation is thereby 


the 
accelerated. 


gating oxidation factor of 


greatly 





Determination of Alkalinity of Reclaimed Rubber 


Henry F. Parmer AND Georce W. MILLER 


A new method is given for determining the relative alkalinity of 
[he extraction of the alkaline material is based 
on a digestion of the sample in a mixture of ethanol, benzene, and 
water. The method is compared to the previous method described 
by the authors in 1928. The experimental figures given show that 
the new method gives results which are dependable, and approxi- 
mately four times as accurate as the previous method. The higher 
degree of accuracy is due to the elimination of much of the per- 
sonal error, the larger percentage of alkaline 
material, and a more accurate titration end point, 


reclaimed rubber 


extraction of a 


Hard Spots in Vulcanized Rubber Compounds 





J. H. Howey 

The cause of local variations in the hardness of experimental 
slabs of black tread stock at different points on the same 
slab has been investigated. It has been found that areas of excessive 
hardness correspond to regions where the maximum flow or dis- 
placement occurred in the rubber when the stock was compressed 
into the mold at the time of cure. It has been shown that this 
cannot be attributed to non-uniform regions produced by localized 
flow in the rubber-pigment-sulfur mixture, 

It is concluded that the variations in hardness must be due either 
to altered conditions of dispersion in the regions of maximum dis- 
Experiments 


carbon 


placement or to a local grain effect set up by the flow. 
are described which suggest that the hardness cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained on the basis of dispersion, but the author does not 
regard this evidence as being conclusive 


A Modified Balance for Approximate and Quick Weighing 


E. KARRER 
\ spring is added to an ordinary beam balance so that approxi- 
mate weight and underweight (in terms of grams, of length, or of 
volume) may be indicated on the first deflection. The time required 
to make a weighing is also greatly reduced. Such modified balances 
are especially adapted for checking and adjusting the weight of 
after under conditions of mass pro- 


during ot processing 


article 
duction 


New Autographic Rubber Testing Machine 


Georce J. ALBERTONI 
\ description is given of a testing machine for the measurement 
of the tensile strength of materials having considerable deformation, 
such as rubber. A stress-strain recording device is described in 
which the strain recorded responds to the separation between a pair 
of independently movable pointers which may be made to follow 
marks, spaced upon the sample before inser 


Mechanical means are also described to correct 


the separation of two 
tion in the machine 
for variations in the test piece cross-section and to equalize the 
angular displacement of the pendulum to the displacement of the 
chart 
Reenforcing Action of Pigment Mixtures on Rubber 
Compounds 


D. J. Beaver AND J. W. MacKay 

The data presented in this paper show that mixtures of varying 
ratios of either channel black or a soft carbon black with whiting, 
lithopone, or clay show additive physical properties. Mixtures of 
soft carbon with zinc oxide also show additive properties, while 
mixtures of channel black and zinc oxide show poorer resistance 
to abrasion, higher modulus, and higher tensile strength than would 
be shown by purely additive mixtures. The explanation of these 
results appears to be found in the chemical reaction between the 
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basic zinc oxide and the acidic compounds in the rubber or on the! 
These results have been applied to the formulation of ag 


black. 
solid tire stock which will give a better resistance to abrasion and 
blow-out when using a soft black than when using a channel black, 


The Effect of Increasing Gas Black Loading on Flex 
Fatigue Resistance as Determined on the Goodyear 
Flexing Machine 


A, M. FIntey 

Details of a hitherto unpublished test for determining flex 
resistance are given. Data have been obtained with this test on a 
series of comparably cured stocks of various gas black loadin 
from 18 to 30 vol. per 100 vol. of rubber. The effect of three dif- 
ferent accelerators as well as two different antioxidants is shown. 
Abrasion tests on the Grasselli and Akron standard machines are 
included. The decreased flex resistance and consequent tendency + 
tread cracking is demonstrated and the effect of certain antioxidants 
in improving this resistance is shown. 


wv 


The Determination of the pH of Ammonia Latex by (I) a 
Colorimetric Method; (II) The Glass Electrode 


J. McGavack anv J. S. Rumsoitp 

The pH of latex has been determined at various concentrations 
of ammonia by the use of (1) indicators, and (2) by the application 
of the glass electrode. The two curves thus obtained were com- 
parable but not identical. It is shown that the glass electrode gives 
results reproducible with a high degree of accuracy up to pH 9.5 
and a fair degree of accuracy up to pH 11.0. Above pH 11.0 it is 
necessary to calibrate each electrode. An ordinary galvanometer 
allowed measurement of the E.M.F. to 1. millivolt. The asymmetry 
of the glass was so small as to be negligible. 





Graphical Tensile Tester for Rubber Threads 


S. H. Haun anp E. O. Dretericu 
A sensitive and accurate device of the 
type has been evolved from a standard tensile machine for testing 
rubber threads such as those used in making elastic fabrics. Details 
of construction and use of the machine are described. A represen- 
tative graph drawn by the machine, showing its ability to duplicate 
curves of similar samples is reproduced A comparison between 
this machine and the standard dumb-bell test is made. 





Kelly Abrasion Machine 


JONES 


\. F. HarpMan, W. S. MacKInnon, Anp S. M. ) 
An abrasion machine is described with which it is possible 
obtain results on tire treads more nearly in accordance with the 
results of road wear. The machine is so designed as to simulate 
the wiping action in a portion of a tire tread under a load which 
first gradually increases, then decreases. Data are given showing 
the probable accuracy of the machine and the small range occupied 
by results for a given stock as compared with that obtained on 
another machine. Data are given also showing what may be 
expected of this machine when results obtained thereon are com- 
pared with road test results on the same stocks. Contemplated 
improvements in the machine to obtain a still greater degree of 

accuracy are pointed out. 





KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF RUBBER” 


C OPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C..G. Kunhardt’s very interest- 
ing booklet on “The Future of Rubber,” extensively 
reviewed recently both here and abroad, are now available in 
this country through THE RUBBER AGE. The booklet is 
published by the Rubber Shareholders Section of the Institu- 


tion of the Rubber Industry, London, and is a comprehensive | 


survey of present conditions surrounding the plantation 
industry and concludes with a broad and authoritative view 
of the possible situation in the future. The book is interest- 
ing reading for all those associated with the industry. Sent 


postpaid upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or currency) by | 
THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 


City, N. Y. 
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HE economic depression that has prevailed through- 
out the world for the past nine months or more has 
naturally had its effect on the United States exports 
of rubber products. Nothing demonstrates this more than 
the results of our trade for the first six months of 1930, 


(1) a 
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=| Rubber Goods Exports /or the 
e | C first eyix eAConths of 1930 


World Wide Economic Depression Is Reflected in Lower Shipments—Trade Declines 
21 Per Cent from Corresponding Period of 1929—Decline in Unit 
Volume Not So Great—Tire Exports Off 23 Per Cent 


of crude rubber during the past six months has been the 
lowest in the history of the trade, dropping to $0.11 during 
the first half year. Thus, when the price of the crude 
product is low, the price of the manufactured product seeks 
a lower level. 








rations | according to a recent report of the Department of Com- With more stable conditions, both political and eco- 
ication} merce. United States exports of rubber goods for that nomic, anticipated in many of the countries, the present 
/ com- | »neriod have declined to a value of $33,656,406 from the crisis will be somewhat alleviated. Indeed, our trade for 
: rT high figure of $42,644,427 for the corresponding period of — the past two months has improved to a certain extent. May 
+ > § 1929. or a decrease of 21 per cent. This decrease, amount- proved the best export month for rubber goods since De- 
Ad ~ | ing to $8,988,000, is perhaps less in relative proportion cember, 1929, and June was better than some of the earlier 
ymeter : : cde ; ae a 
metry | than for some of our foreign competitors, as all rubber- months of the year. The fact that June, always one of the 
manufacturing countries in general have experienced a dullest months of the year, showed such a fair balance 
trade decline in rubber products. certainly gives some reason for optimism. 
[he decrease in volume has not been quite so great as The exports of automotive rubber goods have perhaps 
that in value. It must be understood that the market price experienced the most decided decline during the first six 
evens Exports of Rubber Goods from the United States, First 
esting Half of 1929 and 1930 
etails January-June, 1929 January-June, 1930 
resen- ; U nit Unit 
lieat Item Quantity Value Value Quantity Value Value 
peicate Automotive rubber goods 
tween Automobile casings, 6 inches and over number... 157,465 $4,370,130 $27.75 229,169 $5,306,443 $23.16 
Other automobile casings number... 1,517,708 15,836,081 10.43 1,218,760 10,664,577 8.75 
Automobile inner tubes -«.number.... 1,130,077 2,044,157 1.81 922,797 1,565,268 1.70 
tomobile solid tires ..number.... 28,489 883,336 : 35.271 570,270 
Miscellaneous casings and tubes number... 156,346 487,146 50,850 148,376 
Other solid tires pounds 914,441 164,969 758,841 Tl ig Sp patacaes 
Tire-repair materials  .............c....ccccssccccecssssecsssenccessecssces ssesseneesee sees seccenessesseesssesencoessossee : 886,546 716,854 
: : Total 24,672,365 e 19,103,779 ceseruee 
- FF 
dle Rubber footwear: 
h the Rubber boots pairs 524,519 1,259,907 2.40 375,603 874,794 
1 Rubber shoes a ‘ nie .pairs 931,095 737,27 79 669,648 649,025 
nulate rp ERT RS IEE Oe eh Rn OTA pairs 4,049,765 2,749,676 68 2,983,043 2,030,184 
which Rubber soles doz. pairs 71,379 200,941 65,085 179.747 
: I heels doz. pairs 841,728 613,304 666,870 444,243 
owing : 
upied Total 5.561.101 4,177,993 
‘d on al rubber g i 
yy be @ Rubber belting pounds ,924,205 1,588,268 54 2,604,520 1,332,829 51 
“a Rubber hose pounds 4,825.28 1.618.974 34 4.656.509 1.552.47¢ 33 
com- er packit pounds 1,497,261 654,549 44 1,080,626 482.599 45 
plated Friction tay e younds 906,599 269,079 30 781.827 214,909 2 
ce 01 I 4,130,870 3,582,813 
All al asses to Alaska pounds 169,232 74,39 97,532 50,769 
tal mechanical rubber goods + ,262 SSa,00s 8 —— axavdeen 
aneous class 
Vater bottles and fountain syringes number 79,643 119,900 .67 175,913 93.5 53 
' bber gloves doz. pairs 58,505 159,911 2.73 68,972 188,71 2.74 
rest- ‘ther druggists’ rubber sundries pecestnaneninenese 236,322 204,235 ; 
ively thing caps --Gozen 33,286 283,749 2 12 128,218 70,393 2 11 
le i tubber bands ...pounds.... 247,307 133,128 54 336,733 160,322 .48 
ne in a a RRS NE AE MERE Pi TS ERM SP RIRS SS pounds... 288,309 186,686 65 272,064 167,063 61 
et is © y balloons veceee TOSS cree 348,060 366,030 1.05 366,524 377.935 1.03 
titu- ’ ys and ball . EO Pt :, 102,547 stadia 64.591 Wee 
a ectrical hard-rubber goods . ..pounds.... 1,248,194 153,951 12 659,213 103,983 16 
iSive ‘ ther hard-rubber goods iets ; 248,679 esenenein 213,332 
ation roofed auto cloth square yards... 1,333,478 686,005 51 718,404 361,582 .50 
view ibberized piece goods square yards.... 1,070,554 475,931 .44 847,702 328,483 .39 
> laimed rubber pounds... 15,840,738 1,110,424 07. —«- 112,378,578 753.660 06 
rest- rap rubber pounds.... 26,249,006 1,255,922 05 28,510,488 1,112,681 .04 
Sent ibber thread pounds 878,553 903,567 1.03 889,957 867.523 97 
) by § tbber products, n. e. Ss... 1,782,947 _1,473,050 = 
York § a a a TT 6,741,052 
’ Grand total $42,644,427 $33,656,406 
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months of 1930 since automobiles, with their accessories 
and tires, are regarded as luxuries in many foreign coun- 
tries. Reports show that, in many countries, cars are being 
garaged by their owners, many of whom are at present 
unable to afford upkeep. The decrease in tire exports for 
the period under review was 23 per cent in value, or about 
$5,569,000. 

In spite of this decline the United States is finding in- 
creased markets for its heavy-duty truck casings, a type 
which several of the rubber-manufacturing nations have not 
been able to produce profitably for domestic consumption 
and naturaly are unable to compete with them in non- 
producing markets. Our exports of this item advanced 
from 157,465 units during the first half of 1929 to 229,169 
for the first half of 1930—an increase of 46 per cent. 


Few Increases in Tire Markets 


Of the principal markets for United States automobile 
casings, a few have shown increases during 1930. Spain, 
which was not included among the ten principal markets 
for the 1929 period, was the second best outlet for the 
period under review, increasing from 52,973 to 81,005 
units. Japan is another market that has shown excellent 
advance—from 55,151 to 80,716—appearing as the third 
best market during the recent half year. The bulk of the 
exports to the Japanese market is in heavy-duty sizes, which 
indicates that the local industry has not yet been able to 
manufacture the larger-sized casings to satisfy fully the 
local requirements. Argentina remains the leading market 
but with a decline as compared with the first half of 1929. 

Rubber footwear has felt more than any other class the 
effects of competition. United States exports decreased 
from $5,561,101 during the first six months of 1929 to 
$4,177,993 during the like period of 1930, or by 25 per cent. 
Naturally the economic depression has had a certain effect 
on our loss, but the major cause seems to be the increased 
competition from domestic sources. Such countries as 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom, which a few years ago were con- 
sidered excellent markets for American-made rubber foot- 
wear, are now being supplied to a greater degree by their 
domestic industries. These countries are also becoming 
important factors in the export field, thus competing with 
the United States. 

Japan has recently inaugurated an expansive export 
campaign for its rubber footwear, with the result that few 
western countries are able to compete with the low prices 
asked by the Japanese exporters. Consequently, our trade 
in the Far East during the past six months has suffered. 

The United Kingdom remained our best market for 
rubber boots during the first six months, with an aggregate 
trade of 95,842 pairs valued at $211,400, but this is a de- 
cided decrease from the like period of 1929. 


Trade in Mechanical and Sundry Goods 


Economic conditions have also reacted on the trade in 
mechanical rubber goods, the United States exports in this 
line declining in value by 14 per cent during the period 
under discussion. This decline, however, was much less 
than in other classes. 

Exports of druggists’ rubber sundries declined in value 
by 6 per cent during the first six months, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1929; but rubber gloves, which 
are allocated in this class, increased from 58,505 dozen 
pairs, valued at $159,911, to 68,972 dozen pairs, valued at 
$188,712 

The trade in hard-rubber goods decreased 21 per cent 
in value. Canada was the best market, taking a value of 
$95,073. Other markets were comparably small. 

Proofed goods showed a most decided decline, by 41 
per cent. Australia took a large share of the rubber- 
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proofed auto cloth, and Canada and the United Kingdom 
purchased the greater portion of our exports of rubberized 
piece goods and hospital sheeting. ( 


Semi-Manufactured Rubber Off 16 Per Cent 


The semi-manufactured group, which comprises re-} 
claimed scrap and old rubber, and rubber thread, declined 
16 per cent in value. 

In the specialty group, the United Kingdom was our | 
first market for bathing caps, also for rubber bands and toy 
balloons. Canada was the most important outlet for erasers, 
rubber toys, and balls. In the large unspecified class, 
Canada was the outstanding market with a value of 
$499,831, and was followed by the United Kingdom with 
$265,645. All other markets took less than $53,000 worth. 




























































Walking Tests for Shoes 


ALKING 3,000 miles each during the first six | 

months of this year was the job of six girls employed 

at the Akron plant of the B. F. Goodrich Company. \ 
The girls comprised a corps organized last January to ob- 
tain technical information concerning the footwear manu- § on 
factured by the company. To gather accurate and detailed 9 fa! 
performance data, the girls were hired to do nothing else | pe 
but walk 18 miles day in and day out, in all kinds of § Fr 
weather wearing various types of footwear. Th 

Starting out in the morning they were checked by the } 
gateman at the entrance and completed a circuit of 14} 
miles back to the starting point where they were checked 
again. At the end of 12 laps, or 18 miles, they were at 
liberty to go home. lat 

It was estimated that the average pair of galoshes travel a 
about 100 miles before they are discarded. Under the gruel-§ ¢5, 
ling tests given by the girls it was discovered that the zip- J [m, 
pers and shower boots often went as far as 400 miles before § de, 
they wore out. 

Each time a new compound or a new construction fea- | 
ture was incorporated in the manufacture of a new style, J ; 
the new footwear was given a rigid walking test before it § '° 
was placed on the market. ' r~ 

, Car 

Weekly reports were kept on each shoe, and at the con- B tha 
clusion of the test, were carefully indexed and kept for § ...¢ 
further reference. 4 fon 

In selecting the girls for this unique type of work, they 7 and 
were required, first, to undergo the regular physical exami- | pen 
nation given every worker at the factory to see that they | pro 


had the necessary stamina. dec 
the 
Sec 


American Subscriptions to I. R. I. Transactions } of | 


HROUGH the recent action of its Council, the In-) “™ 

/ stitution of the Rubber Industry is now offering | — 

subscriptions to its Transactions at a special price of 

$4.00 per year to members of the Rubber Division of the 

American Chemical Society. Subscriptions should be ad- 4 t+. 

dressed to W. F. V. Cox, secretary, Institution of the Rub- § Fee 
ber Industry, Faraday House, 10 Charing Cross Road, 

London, W. C. 2, England. 
The Institution is already making arrangements for the 87,2" 








visit of the Rubber Division to London some time in the JF 
early summer of next year and have appointed the follow-§ 
ing sub-committee to arrange the details: Dr. S. S. Pickles, 
chief chemist, Geo. Spencer, Moulton & Co., Ltd.; Dr. D. = 
F. Twiss, chief chemist, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.; Dr. P.j : 
are 


Schidrowitz, consultant; B. D. Porritt, director, Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers: Herbert @¥°™ 
Rogers, director, Northern Rubber Co., Ltd.; C. B. Cope-§'°T° 
man, director, The India Rubber Journal. radi 
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Trade of FRANCE 1929 


Continued Drop in Exports Lowers French Rating as an Exporting Country of 
Sharp Decline in Tire Shipments—Michelin Suffers Financial 


Reverses for First Time—Imports of Rubber Goods Increase 


, Six 
loyed | HILE the principal exporting countries of rubber 
pany. y \ goods during 1929 were showing an increased bal- 
9 ob- ance of trade in this class of merchandise, France, 
tanu-@once the third most important exporter of rubber goods, 
ailed | failed to recover the losses of the past few years and ex- 
- else |perienced a further decline, according to analysis of the 
Is of § French industry made by the Department of Commerce. 
The surplus of exports over imports was valued at approxi- 
y the mately $26,499,700 in 1928, but decreased to $17,052,000 
v, gin 1929. 

te In recent years French exports of rubber goods have 
cKed § chown a downward tendency—from $39,456,100 in 1927 
re at to $32,379,800 in 1928 and to $24,917,200 in 1929—the 
| latter year showing a decline of 23 per cent as compared 


ravel§ with 1928. On the other hand, imports increased from 
ruel- § $5,880,200 in 1928 to $7,864,300 in 1929, or by 34 per cent. 
Z1P-B Imports, therefore, are increasing, while exports are 
etore § decreasing. 

' France Fast Losing Trade Position 

€a- ; i ; _ 
style, | Consequently, the position which France maintained a 


re ity t¢W years ago as being among the first three rubber-goods 

f exporting countries of the world has been lost. And now 

Canada and Germany are exporting more rubber goods 

con than France. The French industry is protected by tariff, 

for sufficient to encourage local manufacture and to exclude 

# foreign-made goods. But in spite of this, imports of tires 

they }and rubber footwear—two items which France has de- 

ami- pended upon in the past for its principal exports of rubber 

they | products—have increased, while exports of these items have 

decreased. The main fault seems to lie in the fact that 

the industry is unable to withstand foreign competition. 

| Secondary reasons appear to be the mounting cost prices 

Lons § of French-made rubber goods, owing to increased labor and 
transportation charges. 














e | pes 
Pring 
ne of French Imports and Exports of Rubber Products 
f the _Item 1928 1 
= IMPORTS Metric Tons Value Metric Tons Value 
Red ee $2,103,590 3,609 $3,327,845 
Rub- S Footwear ...... sneccosseessesevesee 380 448,490 398 549,270 
} ; ; Other rubber goods ........... 3,930 3,328,077 2,832 3,987,189 
oad, . = — -—-—— - — _—_——— 
ES $5,880,157 6,839 $7,864,304 
1. EXPORTS 
r the La Lee $23,445,167 19,562 $18,190,015 
1 the @ Footwear 3,52 2,128,246 2,746 1,586,934 
Other rubber goods .......... 7,920 6,806,414 5,461 5,140,217 
llow- : a “ ‘ : oe et 
les tal . 33,982 $32,379,827 27,769 $24,917,166 
rr. DE. a * 
pj Inthe French tire trade the United States and Canada 
o. Don “= - 
arch@2te the opposing factors. In 1926 France was the leading 
-hert™ World exporter of tires, but the next year the United States 
‘ope-giorced France into second place. In 1929 the increasing 
traie of Canada sent France into third place. Now the 
@ United Kingdom is not so far behind France. It would 


not be surprising if, during 1930, the exports of the United 
Kingdom would exceed those of France. 

In rubber footwear the foreign competitors are not only 
the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, but 
also Sweden, Latvia, and Poland, the last three having made 
notable inroads into the once French trade in this class 
of goods. 

The rubber manufacturing industry of France com- 
prises 180 factories, with an annual production valued at 
$80,000,000, and gives employment to some 60,000 workers. 
The principal articles of manufacture are automobile and 
motor truck tires. It is estimated that the total output of 
pneumatic casings is between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 per 
year and as many inner tubes, but one authority estimated 
it as high as 7,000,000. It is believed that the value of the 
production of tires of all sorts exceeds $50,000,000 per 
year, or more than five-eights of the total value of all rub- 
ber goods. 

Next in importance to tires is the manufacture of rub- 
ber shoes and related articles. Increased demand for rubber 
soles has stimulated activity in this branch of the industry 
during the past few years. The annual production is valued 
at $5,000,000. 

The manufacture of rubber garments, rubberized 
fabrics, and elastics accounts for between $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 annually, while industrial articles, including 
belting, hose, and electrical rubber goods make up $2,- 
000,000. Hygienic articles, druggists’ rubber sundries, 
surgical supplies, rubber mats and matting, and a great 
variety of other articles comprise the remainder. 


Michelin Prestige Declines 


The most potential French manufacturer of tires is the 
Michelin organization, which in the past has been respons- 
ible for the large exports of French tires. At one time 
Michelin was the dictator of prices and terms in almost 
every foreign market, but within the past few years its 
prestige has declined considerably. The company, during 
1929, for the first time during the history of its existence, 
suffered financial reverses. Michelin, however, continues 
to combat foreign competition. The large plant at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand employs about 20,000 workers and has a 
daily capacity of 10,000 casings and tubes. 

A number of other tire manufacturers are developing 
their trade rather rapidly, among them being Dunlop, a 
British subsidiary; Goodrich, a United States subsidiary ; 
and the Cie. Francaise des Automobiles de Place. 
Bergougnan, which was formerly a large exporter of solid 
tires, has sustained foreign trade reverses, owing to the 
growing popularity of heavy-duty casings. 

Solid tires are still used generally in France upon motor 
trucks for the army and for autobusses operated at Paris 
by the street railway company, although pneumatic casings 
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are gradually replacing them. A number of small factories 
specialize in the production of solid tires. uv. 

In order to supply the 6,000,000 bicycles and 300,000 
motorcycles in 1 France, a principal subdivision of the 
industry tay devoted itself to the manufacture of 
Che firm of Hutchinson is the largest single 
producer, but there are numerous others. 

[he Dunlop factory at Montlucon now has a daily aver- 
age production of 5,000 tires, against 3,000 during 1928. 
The manufacturers of the Delage, Talbot, and Hotchkiss 

the Dunlop tire as original equipment, 


ust 
rubber 
cycle tires 


automobiles use 
while the other producers of automobiles are now using a 
greater percentage of Dunlop tires than Michelin. It 
believed that Dunlop has relegated French Goodrich into 
third place as having the largest consumption in France. 

\ tire-manufacturing plant which has recently come 
into pr is the Cie. Francaise des Automobiles de 
of Paris, which manufactures tires under the trade 
“Vigor.” This tire has become very popular, espe- 
in with of France, its success being perhaps 
mainly to the terms on which it is supplied to the 
[hese terms allow them to aie a profit of over 
2U per cent ,esides, the company owns the larg- 
est taxicab fleet in Paris and uses its tires on all vehicles. 
[he “Vigor” is also popular for its powerful nonskid-tread 
reinforced side 


is 
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design with walls. 


Tire Exports Decline 13 Per cent 


Exports of the tire class during 1929 decreased by 13 
per cent in volume and 22 per cent in value as compared 
with 1928. Of the 19,562 metric tons exported in 1929, 
automobile casings and inner tubes accounted for 14,803 


1,692 tons, and bicycle casings and 


metric tons, solid tires 
inner tubes 3,067 tons. The exports of automobile casings 
in 1929 were estimated to number 1,478,000, against 1,- 
812.000 in 1928 
French Exports a Automobile “Casings 
Numbe 
( 1928 1929 
\ 134,84 197.5 309.830 
5 18.4 l 104,750 
Sevitnories , 173.4 103.130 
French Ir Chir 48 82.71 101.121 
Rritish East | 71.93 637 RRI 
Re t RR ] R3 62.650 
M ‘ $18 61.05' 
N I t 46.4 1.29 
. 33.925 $7,090 
Ita 3, ¢ 75,82 4 1 
‘ } k ¢ 4 47.24 4] ) 
} { Tt, ] 7 
4 
18 ~ 
\lgeria is credited as the principal market for French- 
made tires, but inasmuch as Algeria is actually a part of 
the French Republic, forming a department of the Govern 
ment ts importance as a foreig n market of France can 
almost be scounted. France in recent vears has increased 
tire exp to its colonia | possessions French Indo-China, 
Ma ' French West Indies, and others—which have 
the advant t preterential tariff rates The French 
protectorate Morocco and lunisia, ire not subject to 
preferential tariff rates, and are, therefore, opened to all 
itions on tl @ basis Tunisia increased its 
participatior f French-made tires during 1929, but Mo 
na 4 , ‘ t 
Principal Frene h Markets 
Spain 1s actually the principal French market for tires, 
but showed a decline of 31 per cent during 1929. A few 
years ago Fra upplied Spain to the extent of more than 
85 per cent, but recent competition from United States 
manufacturers has reduced the French participation to less 
than +0 per cent 
Switzerland, the best market for French-made tires in 
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1927, declined by 40 per cent during 1929 as compared v 
1928. Germany’s 
along with that from the United States, 
decreased French exports. 

A few years ago France was looked upon as a cl 
market for foreign-made tires, not only on account of 
high protective tariff but for the national preference 
locally made tires, but in the past couple of years for 
manufacturers have been able to make considerable inro: 
One evidence of this is the fact that Continental of ( 
many has reentered the French market after a lapse 
several years. 

After the three French makes—Michelin, Dunlop, 
Goodrich—Englebert, of Belgium, is the most popular u 
the French market. Sales of Englebert during 1929 gai 
considerably over those of 1928. Then come two Ameri 
makes, which are gaining in popularity. Bergougnan 
seventh place. 


is responsible 


Footwear Exports Also Drop 


Exports of rubber footwear during 1929 declined 

per cent in value as compared with 1928, whereas 
ports increased by 47 per cent. France lost in such mar 
as the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Netherlands, but gained in Syria, Belgium, Germany, 
Egypt. 


French hanes of “Rubber Footw ear 


{ Kilos] 
Country of Destination 1926 1927 1928 
Switzerland . 227,600 304.5 688.6 
Uni ited Kingdom 986,000 965.: h 
C choslovakia 22.200 242.00 59.5 
yria 276,800 359 Of y, 
Bel gium 315.000 g 4 77.2 
Austria 158,900 179,9 a8 
Netherlands 122,800 135,700 178,¢ 
Other countries 1,513,400 $96,600 822.2 
Total 3,622,70 l 502,¢ 
American-made rubber goods are seen on the F1 
market, but their sales are handicapped by the prefer 


necessitate 
ates exported 


French goods and their higher price, 
£ | 


In 1929, the United St 


for 
the import duty. 


ber goods to France to the value of $1,538,448, ag 
$1,909,742 in 1928, a decline of 20 per cent. 

[t is believed that many United States makes of 
sold upon the French market actually originate it 


United States subsidiaries in Canada and the 


dom, for Canadian exports of tires to France incr 

from 13,534 units in 1928 to 16,562 in 1929, and t 

from the United Kingdom from 27,291 to 36,134, whe 

the United States exports declined from 23,807 in 1928 
22,703 in 1929 


Canadian Footwear and Belting Exports 
VYANADIAN exports of rubber boots and sho 
©) foreign countries during the first six months 


dropped considerably and numbered only 

pairs valued at $754,009, as compared with 728,333 
valued at $1,054,397 for the corresponding period i1 
Exports of canvas rubber-soled footwear showed 
improvement, however, totalling 4,149,987 pairs. va 
$2,932,250 for the first half of 1930 as compare 
$0 poate pairs, valued at $2,748,509 for the sam 
in 192! 

aeatid the first six months of 1930, Canadian r 


ting exports totaled 674,339 pounds valued at $255 
as compared to 673,729 pounds va $269,160 

first six months of 1929, according to reports of th 
partment of Commerce. Canada exported $100,150 w 
of rubber hose in the first six months of 1930 as com) 


to $126,687 worth in the first six months of 1929 
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eether with the total stocks on hand at the end of that 


lop, ang HE survey of crude and reclaimed rubber consumed 

ar y “ee - ; . 

‘ . : during the first six months of the current vear, to- 
7 7 ‘ rhe 

iod, which was recently undertaken by the Rubber Divi- 


an i Be 
Scion of the Department of Commerce, has now been com- 
Crude rubber consumption in the United States 

ined ba vinted to 216,000 long tons during the first six months 


eas imp of 1930, and consumption of reclaimed rubber amounted 
mar'<etg’ to 88,000 long tons in the same period. It appears, there- 
that the low market prices for crude rubber prevailing 
e first half of the current year have reduced the ratio 
reclaim to crude consumption from 45.5 per cent in 1929 
—_ 10.7 per cent in 1930. Comparable statistics are as fol- 
recent years: 


and ‘ 
ny, ‘ 


7 


vs for 


© United States Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Consumption 


Ratio of Reclaim 
to Crude 
Per Cent 


° : 
7 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Long Tons 


Crude Rubber 


Long Tons 


4} 1925 .... 388,000 137,000 35.3 
H 1921 ; 366,000 164,500 45.0 
| 1927 . 373.000 189,500 50.8 
4 _% 1928 ..+» 437,000 223,000 51.0 
b [ 192 r 467,400 212,700 45.5 
pe ren 1930 (First Six , = 
teren M | aaa 216,000 88.000 40.7 
ite: 
ad ri he present survey was conducted in an attempt to es- 
Lg lish as definitely as possible the percentages of complete- 
ness of existing trade statistics issued by The Rubber Man- 
‘f tire@_utacturers’ Association, Inc. In the accompanying table, 
i! Uy mparison has been made between the returns on the pres- 
Kit nt survey and the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association sta- 
‘reas: §otistics, with an indication as to the percentage of complete- 
| ness. The Rubber Division returns were raised to an 
ther« stimated 100 per cent only after a careful consideration of 
928 the few outstanding unanswered questionnaires and the 
bable manufacturing activities of these companies in the 
six months of 1930. 
Reclaimed rubber production in the United States dur- 
ts ng the first six months of 1930 is estimated at 91,526 long 
of ; the statistical procedure being as follows: 
3 64 Long Tons 
} Stocks, December 31, 1929............ nc fvdetaas 27,000 
; r St ks, June 30, 1930 ...... , 08 : : 25.000 
stock Change ........ 2,000 
7 ee ee ae 88,000 
; 4 eT rey eee eee ere — 2,000 
86.000 
rt U Xp 6 months ........ 5,526 
Ge Ee, ae 1 NR Sn irks carbine adeesdas 91,526 
t 
- The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association report United 
iat States reclaimed rubber production during the first six 


ths of 1930 as 85,693 long tons; therefore, the Associa- 
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"| The Government ¢Aakes a Rubber eYurvey 


Official Figures Are Reported on Domestic Consumption of Crude and 
Reclaimed Rubber for First 6 Months of 1930—Also Stocks on Hand 





Summary of U. S. Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Survey— 
First Six Months, 1930 


SurvEY RETURNS R. M. A. Statistics 
Estimated 
Reported 100% Reported Per Cent of 


Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons Complete- 














* FF ¥ Ness 
CRUDE RUBBER 
Consumption, 6 months 212,162 216,000 198,046 91.7 
Stocks, June 30, 1930: 
(1) Manufacturer 93,234 95,000 86,443 91.0 
(2) Importers and 
SRE Sevackes 59,014 60,000 52,226 87.0 
Total Stocks... 152,248 155,000 138,669 89.5 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Consumption, 6 months 86,890 88,000 70,461 80.1 
Stocks, Dec. 31, 1929: 
(1) Reclaimers ...... 11,401 13,000 8,360 64.3 
(2) Manufacturers 13,879 14,000 13.860 99.0 
Total Stocks... 25,280 27,000 22,220 82.3 
Stocks, June 30, 1930: 
(1) Reclaimers ...... 10,494 12,000 (a) (a) 
(2) Manufacturers 12,746 13,000 (a) (a) 
Total Stocks... 23,240 25,000 18,263 73.1 


monthly returns. 


(a) Not reported separately in R. M. A 
on December 


Reclaimed rubber stocks reported by R. M. A. 
31, 1929, are from the quarterly returns. 








tion’s report is estimated as being 93.6 per cent complete. 
From time to time the Rubber Division has issued sta- 
tistics covering net imports of crude rubber and calculations 
of stocks of crude rubber on hand in the United States and 
afloat to the United States. These various statistics are as 
follows for the first six months of the current year: 
Plantation Afloat 
for U.S. 
Month-End 


Long Tons 


U.S. Month-End 
Stocks 
Long Tons 


ed 
Net Imports 
Long Tons 





1929 : 
RL ree 122,062 67,009 
1930: 
. .. ae 44,911 130,302 65,483 
February ...... 40,792 138,369 71,015 
Ns 42,216 144,671 68,351 
ee 43,036 147,500 62,495 
DE <wantes is 40,012 148,057 61,791 
EES Peer 37,425 150,849 59,385 
ROL Gwaenens 248,392 


It will be noted that the calculated stock figure on June 
30, 1930, of 150,849 tons is less by 4,151 tons than the fig- 
ure of 155,000 tons indicated by this survey, this difference 
resulting from the use for the past six months of 90 per 
cent as the percentage of completeness of Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association monthly consumption statistics. 
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Foreign Trade in Rubber Hose 


NITED STATES exports of rubber hose have in- 
[ creased in importance with each year, until at pres- 

ent it tops the list of mechanical rubber goods, 
according to the Department of Commerce. Formerly, 
rubber belting was the leading export of the group and, 
though its exports are still increasing annually, in 1929 the 
value of rubber hose exports surpassed that of rubber belt- 
ing for the first time in recent years. The value of last 
year’s exports of rubber hose amounted to $3,272,731, as 
compared with $2,619,533 in 1928; the quantity shipped in- 
creased 28 per cent, to a total of 9,284,300 pounds. 

These exports cover almost every country of the world, 
and it is noticed that the United States trade is more well 
balanced than that of the principal competing nations, not 
relying upon any one continent or group of countries for 
imyportance in the world trade. Germany, for instance, 
owes her prominence in the trade entirely to European mar- 
kets, and the United Kingdom would have much less 
strength as a competitor were it not for the British Domin- 
ions. The United States, however, shows great strength 
in all sections, leading on every continent except Europe, 
where Germany has a slight edge. 

Rubber hose is exported from a number of European 
countries, the United States, and Canada; but, in consider- 
ing foreign competition, it is necessary to take account only 
of Germany and the United Kingdom. German exports 
in 1929, amounting to 4,411,108 pounds, were almost half 
of the United States total, and United Kingdom exports 
were roughly a third, or 2.260,160 pounds. The increase in 
German exports during the past several years represents 
the growing competition to be met from that quarter, par- 
ticularly in Europe, where Germany already excels. The 
competition from the United Kingdom is a bit uncertain, 
although the decreased exports of 1929 were still well in 
excess of the 1927 exports. 

\ noteworthy feature of the export markets is the grow- 
ing tendency in the United Kingdom and Japan to supply 
the demand for rubber hose from local sources. This is 
shown by the decrease in annual imports into these coun- 
tries over the past several years. It is also well established 
that South Africa and Australia supply a large percentage 
of their own demands, and the rubber industry of both 
countries is well protected by their tariff policies. 


Exports of Rubber Hose From Leading Producing 


Countries 
Gomnten of 7 1928 1929 
" } , Pounds Value Pounds Value 

v. s 17,94 7,271,821 $2,619 284,300 $3,129,768 
Germany 4 ¢ ] 8 154 799 4 17 29 4.411.108 1.473.31 
United King 

dom 2,092,1 1,128,047 2,360,%¢ 1,212,652 2,260,160 1,126,175 
Canada 684,520 696 714,199 57,116 879,103 293,623 


Exports of Rubber Hose From Leading Producing 
Countries to Their Chief Markets 
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try in fourth instead of ninth place among our important 
markets. This increase was effected along with a 14 per 
cent decline in United Kingdom exports to Argentina. The 
trade with Chile was marked by a 31 per cent increase, but 
exports of 193,958 pounds to Brazil represented a declin 
from the previous year. Germany also increased her ex-| 
ports to Chile, as well as to Argentina, and again, in the 
case of Chile, United Kingdom exports declined. The re- 
mainder of the South American market was not affected }y 
important changes. 





May Tapping Holiday Results 


I'TH the official figures of crude rubber stocks 01 

hand in the Far East as of June 30 now available 

the Rubber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce has calculated the results of the recent May tapping 
holiday, as follows: 


Summary of Malayan Stocks 











Long Tons 
April 30 May 31 June 3 
EE oe — sake eae 23,984 12,627 22,998 
Colony Dealers .............. 41,137 39,861 37,001 
Other Dealers .............-- 13,276 11,587 11,350} 

| es eee eee ht 6,092 3,765 4,263 
84,489 67,840 75,612 

May Jun 
Sree re —-16,649 4+-7,772 
SE CED cvedcecseoseses 49,488 36,657 
eee CEPP cncecdece vies 10,663 9,788 

Se nt aioe, ere ee 38,825 26,8 
Stock Change Carried Down.. —16,649 +7,772 
CALCULATED PRODUCTION.... 22,176 34,641 


There are numerous statistical methods of calculating 
the probable effects of the May tapping holiday on British 
Malayan rubber production. One mathematical procedur: 
in arriving at such results is summarized in the followi: 
table: 


Estimated Results of May Tapping Holiday on Malayan 
Rubber Production 
Adjusted 
Calculated 
Production 


May Tappin 
Holiday 
Results 


Figart’s 
Monthly Output 
Percentages 


Rubber Division 
Calculated 
Production 











January 47,738 8.84 47,738 

February 39,949 7.56 39,949 

March 32,452 6.58 32,452 ; 
April 35,193 6.73 33.193 -.2 000 
. ee 22,176 7.87 40,600 —18,424 
June 34,641 8.15 42,000 —7,359 
‘TOTAL . 212,149 45.73 235,932 —23,783 


In the above calculation, it will be noted that the Ma 
tapping holiday was anticipated in British Malaya in April 
by the production of about 2,000 tons more than the norma 


monthly percentage of output. 


The production during th: 


In th nds of pounds) 
Fros l’nsted Stat From Germany to— From United Kingdom 
to 

United Kis Ne unds R37 British India 576 
Mexi ¢ Switzerland 491 British South Africa 329 
Canada 8 United Kingdom 412 Australia 197 

Argentina Sweden 221 Argentina 19{ 
France France 182 Norway 94 
Australia Belgium 172 Netherlands 65 
British S \ 4 Denmark 160 New Zealand 63 
uba 413 British India 157 Rumania . 47 
“hil 5 Yugoslavia and Al- Austria 47 
1 Irish Free State 42 


Belgium 358 bania 





first three months, it is believed, was influenced but slightly 
if at all, and the calculated production for these thre 
months is considered normal for the conditions obtainin; 
in the principal markets for the commodity at that time 
The basis for this calculation has been the monthly per 
centages of total output as given in Trade Promotion Series 
United States Department of Commerce, No. 2, “Th 
Plantation Rubber Industry in the Middle East,” by Davic 





United States exports of rubber hose to Argentina in- 
creased 74 per cent over the 1928 figure and put that coun- 


M. Figart, which are the averages of 62 
for the six years, 1914-1919. 
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Hard Rubber and Some of Its 
Unusual Applications * 


By D. E. Jones 


American Hard Rubber Company 


N a meeting devoted to the subject of “Unusual Uses for Rub- 

ber,” it is fitting that we direct our attention for a few moments 

to hard rubber, as few materials cover a wider field. In the 
sundries line, we find such a variety of articles as combs, atomizers, 
syringes, pipe bits, knitting needles, and fountain pens; in the 
automobile division, steering wheels, battery cases, door handles, 
etc.; in the chemical industry, tank linings, pipe and fittings, and 
various molded specialties; in the electrical field, insulating parts 
for radios, magnetos, and telephones; in the musical field, mouth 
pieces for clarinets as well as for other instruments; and in the line 
of sporting goods, roque balls, bowling balls, gun butts, and pistol 
scales. 

Hard rubber, or as it is sometimes called, ebonite, was dis- 
covered by Charles Goodyear in 1839, but commercially valuable 
mixings were not prepared until 1851 by Nelson Goodyear. These 
mixings were very complicated, but by gradual elimination of other 
ingredients, he finally succeeded in producing a hard rubber from 
rubber and sulfur alone. 


Characteristics of Hard Rubber 


Hard rubber differs from soft rubber chiefly in the amount of 
sulfur required and the longer period of vulcanization. Chemically, 
the ideal hard rubber corresponds to the chemical formula 
(C5HgS)X, or 68 parts of rubber and 32 parts of sulfur. It is 
black in color, horn-like, and to some extent elastic. In powder 
form it is brown in color. Like soft rubber, it may be commppounded 
with a variety of mineral fillers, softeners, pigments, etc. Naturally, 

is impossible to tabulate any definite physical properties for a 
material made for so many purposes, but as a general guide, the 
tensile strength varies between 100-700 kilograms per sq. cm. (1,500- 
10,000 Ib. per sq. in.) with range of elongations of less than 1 per 
cent up to 40 per cent. As the tensile strength increases the elonga- 
tion tends to decrease. The specific gravity of hard rubber is 1.15 
r more, depending upon the amount of filler used. Its dielectric 
strength may run as high as 40 KV per millimeter (1,000-1,200 

Its per .001”), and its volume resistivity up to 1015 ohms-cm. It 

softened by heat, but by proper compounding it is possible to 
make grades which can be used up to 200°F with satisfaction. It 

non-porous, non-absorbent, non-hygroscopic, and odorless. It 
may be machined, cut, threaded, sawed, or ground. 

Its chemical resistance is a very important property, on which 
ts extensive use in the chemical industry depends. It can be used 
iccessfully at ordinary temperatures in conjunction with sulfuric 
acid up to 50° Bé, or nitric acid up to 16° Bé. Properly compounded 
hard rubber is not attacked by hydrochloric acid of any concentra- 
tion, hydrofluoric, phosphoric, acetic acid, or by caustic soda or 
potash, by most metallic salts, or by corrosive gases such as chlor- 
ine. It does have its limitations, however, and its use can not be 
recommended in connection with such powerful oxidizing solutions 
as hot concentrated sulfuric or nitric acid. It softens and swells in 
ganic materials such as aniline, carbon bisulfide, benzol, chloro- 


form, etc. 

The use of hard rubber-lined tanks for storing, mixing, and 
processing with corrosive chemicals is increasing rapidly. Hard 
rubber-lined tanks as long as 60 feet are now in use. These are 
vulcanized in sections and assembled at the plant of the customer. 
It is the practice of our company in its patented process to apply 
1 layer of soft rubber between the hard rubber and the steel. This 
erves as a cushion for the hard rubber, which is sometimes sub- 


wae before the New York Group, Rubber Division, A. C. a 


jected to the blows of dropped tools or metal parts suspended in the 
liquid. It serves other useful purposes in providing a good bond 
between the hard rubber and metal, and in equalizing the strains 
due to large temperature changes. It is also our practice to use a 
semi-flexible compound for this class of work. Such a stock is 
tough but not brittle. A brittle stock should be avoided as a general 
rule, because of its tendency to crack under heavy blows or under 
the shocks received in transit or installation in the customer’s plant. 

All manufacturers of hard rubber-linings use a good grade of 
compound for this purpose. Inert fillers may be used, however; and 
to bring about the proper consistency of the unvulcanized stock, 
certain softeners are usually included. The unvulcanized rubber is 
applied in sheets, and must be rolled in position to avoid trapping 
air between the rubber and metal. The character of the stock must 
be dead so that it will remain in place after rolling into corners or 
over such irregularities as rivet heads, ledges, etc. To obtain a good 
bond between the rubber and metal it is necessary to have the metal 
surface clean and dry. Sand-blasting is advisable but not always 
necessary to obtain a suitable surface on the metal. Cements of 
various kinds are generally applied to the metal and allowed to dry 
before the rubber is put into place. After lining, the rubber is 
usually cured in steam, It is reported that in some European fac- 
tories they are filled with talc or soapstone before curing, but this 
procedure is not followed to any extent in this country. 


Hard Rubber Linings Widely Used 


It is necessary to furnish rubber lined pipes or pipes of hard 
rubber to accompany the rubber-lined tanks, together with stop- 
cocks, and fittings such as elbows, tees, unions, flanges, and valves. 
For circulating corrosive liquids, reciprocating, centrifugal, and 
rotary gear-type pumps are also furnished, in which all parts com- 
ing in contact with the liquid are made either from hard rubber or 
of metal covered with rubber. Complete assortments of utensils 
including buckets, dippers, funnels, jars, baskets, and scoops are 
also offered by the hard rubber manufacturers. 

Along this same general line, mention should be made of the 
extensive use of soft rubber in the chemical industry, as the field 
is by no means limited to hard rubber. Steel tank cars for the 
transportation of acid have been lined with soft rubber for some 
time. Storage tanks, pipes, and fittings, valves, pumps, and blowers 
are also lined with soft rubber. In handling abrasive materials, 
abrasion-resisting rubber compounds have a much longer life than 
metal, and for this reason soft rubber may be used with profit as a 
lining for grinding mills, mixers, chutes, etc. The chemical re- 
sistance of suitable soft rubber compounds is very high, and such 
materials as concentrated hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid, 50° Bé, 
caustic soda, and potash can be handled satisfactorily. 

The other articles of hard rubber manufacture may be divided 
into three general classes: first, sheets, or articles pressed in tin 
such as combs, razor scales, etc.; second, rods and tubes; and third, 
molded articles. 

In the manufacture of sheets, it is common practice to use tin 
foil on the surface of the sheet. Most hard rubber manufacturers 
sheet cut their own tin. As the character of the surface of the hard 
rubher sheet is dependent upon the surface finish of the tin, its 
preparation must be watched carefully. After the rubber stock is 
calendered, it is placed between the sheets of tin and rolled beneath 
a heavy roller to remove all air. This plating also serves to prevent 
water from getting between the rubber and metal during vulcaniza- 
tion. After the cure is completed, the tin can be stripped off with 
little difficulty if the rubber is properly cured. The tin is remelted 








ad send 
and used 


again 


, ‘ : : - 1; 
The rubber sheets may be sent out in this condi- 


tion, or may be polished by buffing if a polish is required. 

The manufacture mbs follows along these lines, except 
that the b plates are formed by pressing between heated dies in 
large press I plates are then vulcanized in water. After 
tripping t removing the scrap, the blanks are ready for 
f ] e are two types of hard rubber combs, called sawed 
and cut \ e name implies, the teeth are formed in the 
Lwe ' iwing The cut combs are produced by cutting 
fron the teeth of one corresponding to the 
rece irally, the sawed combs are superior 

it ’ I th types « manufacture the teeth and 
tl < ff and polished. Combs are made from 
slit 1s they must be tough, free from grit and 

ipable of t n polish, 

Rods a é é ed by extruding. Tubes are placed on 

n nization This class is usually vulcanized 
edce i ne 
Molded Articles 
et includes molded articles. Either steel 
' , , lds are used To obtain maximum 
t given only a preliminary cur: the 
n t 1 heater on suitable forms. Becaus« 
f the products, molding compounds vary in quality 
from t t to the lowest grace \ dead stock is required to 
fill out und for this reason hard rubber dust or 
minera used in liberal quantities in the com 
pound Unsuitable mpounds blow or become porous during th 
re, particularly when molding relatively thick pieces at hig! 
temperature : e cures high temperatures are now us¢ 
whereve ble 

Since waged in soft rubber manufacture are 
probab t urd rubber dust, it would not be amiss 
to state that it é filler in hard rubber manutacture 
By gt g scraj we are able to utilize practically all of 
our scraj t ed articles has been mentioned previously 
However, t atis{ ill the requirements of manufacture, it 1s 
necessal il te inufacture sheets to be ground into dust, par 
ticular! ide articles. The manufactured dust, while 
expensi nat more uniform than the scrap dust. Its com 
position 1djusted for the type of work in which it is to be used 
For example me t is made with a very high sulfur content, 
the free sult a { rbsequent vulcanization of the com- 
pound in which this dust is used. The dust is made by first crack- 
ing up eets, and subsequent grinding in grind- 
ing mills of the ordinary type used in rubber mills. It is then put 
through several additional processes to insure freedom from im- 
purities and the de fineness desired. Precautions must be 
taken to prevent exp! ns of mixtures of air with the finely 
ground dust 

Methods of Analysis 

The met! unalysis of hard rubber are similar to those for 
soft rubber except that the samples are extracted for longer periods 
of time For routine work, the acetone extraction is run trom 16 
to 24 hours, the « rm for 5 to 8, and the alcoholic potash 
extract from l2 t ! The physical tests usually applied 
include tensile and « gation tests, transverse strength, impact, 
temperature deflection, dielectric strength, resistivity, power factor, 
dielectric constant, et [he tensile test differs from that made on 
soft rubber in that a m ower rate of jaw separation is used 
For routine w +” to 0 per minute is satisfactory, although 
some specifications require even slower speeds. The tensile test 
curve of har ubber is similar to that of the metals The other 
tests are conducted on other insulating materials 
and are u wccording to American Society for Testing 
Materials met! e examination of thin sections under the 
microscope ere ind usetul Not only the presence, but 
also the dust i nknown compound may 
be detern i way e presence of dust, of course, 
not be detern hemical analysis. It is much easier to cut 
thin sect rubber than of soft, as no preliminary treat- 
ment 1s requit ihe se two to ten microns thick. are cut 
by means if a tome 

With a lar stitutes « er materials available, 
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now being made from synthetic resins, casein products, asphalt 
compositions, etc. In many cases the replacement has been mad 
on the basis of a cheaper material as in the substitution of asphalt 
composition battery cases for those of hard rubber. In others, it 
has been found that it is cheaper to use more expensive composi- 
tions which require no finishing after removing from the mold. On 
the other hand, the various qualities that hard rubber possesses 
have expanded its use so that the new fields have more than offset 
the losses due to the substitution of other materials. 





Program of I. R. I. Papers 
HE program of papers to be delivered before th 
London, Manchester and Midland of th 


[Institution of the Rubber Industry during the 1930 
1931 sessions will be as follows: 


sections 


London and District Section 


1930 
Oct. 6—“The Desirable Properties of Synthetic ( 
Industrial Purposes,” by W. D. Owen 
Nov. 3—“The Attachment of Hard 
by G. G. Cole 


Dec. 1 


‘ompositions fe 
and Soft Rubber to Metal 
A. Van Rossem 


1931 


Jan. 5—“Solvent Recovery.” Author yet to be decided upon 
Feb. 2—“A Review of the Contributions of X-Ray to Rubber.’ 
C. W. Shacklock, M.Sc., A.LC., A.I.R.1.(Sc.) 


Mar. 2—Short Papers Night. 
I. Paper by R. Dorey, B.Sc., a member of the staff of 
the Research Association. 
II. Paper from a member of the Northern Polytechnic 
III. Paper from a member of the Borough Polytechnic 
Apr. 6—“Vibration of Buildings and the Possibility of Rubber 
as a Useful Shock Absorber,” by H. C. Young, M.I.Mech.E 
A.M.I.E.E., F.LR.I. 


Manchester Section 


1930 


Oct. 23—"S« 


2 me Aspects of Standardization,’ B. D. Porritt 
M.Sc., F.1.C., F.R.S.E., F.I.R.I. 
Nov. 20—“The Evaluation of Raw Rubber,” G. Martin, B.Sc 


A.LC., F.LR.I. 


Dec. 18—“The Use of Concentrated Latex in the Rubber Indus 
try,” J. H. Carrington, B.Sc., A.I.R.I.(Sc.). 
1931 
Jan. 22—“A Comparison of English and American Technique 


Over the Last Decade,” E. 
Feb. 6 


H. Wallace, F.I.R.I. 
A conjoint meeting with other Societies: 
I. “Plant Used in the Manufacture of Synthetic Resins,” 
\. Fraser. 
II. Paper by the British Dyestuffs Corporation. 
Mar. 19—“Some Problems in Sponge Rubber Manufacture,” 
S. A. Brazier, M.Sc., F.1LC., F.I.R.I 


Midland Section 
1930 


Oct. 14—To be read at Birmingham. “Patents in the Rubber 
Industry,” A. V. Dwyer. 
Nov. 11—To be read at Birmingham. “Wheels and Rims as 


Applied to Transportation,” J. Wright 
Nov. 25—To be read at Wolverhampton 
Utilization of Waste,” by P. Hawkins. 
Dec. 9—To be read at Birmingham. “Standardization as Ap 
plied to Rims and Tyres,” W. Bond, F.I.R.I. 


1931 


“The Elimination and 


Jan. 13—To be read at Birmingham. “The World’s Rubber 
Supplies,” G. Rae 

Feb. 10—To be read at Leicester. “The Manufacture and Use 

of Rubber Goods in the Far East,” S. G. Ball, B.Sc., A.I.R.I.(Sc.) 

Mar. 10—To be read at Birmingham. Paper by W. H. Tyson 

Joint Meeting with the Institution of Automobile Engineers: 





“Tires from the Motor Manufacturers’ Standpoint,” by C. R. 
F. Engelbach. 





LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
good positions open in rubber factories. 
Section, this issue, Page 547. 


There are a number of 
Consult Classified 
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Schaphorsts CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapuorst, M.E. 





Alignment of Pulleys 
many mechanics in the rubber factory the align- 


() ] 
/ ment of pulleys may appear to be ‘too elementary” 


{ 
to bother It is elementary when once you know 
you sure you know exactly how to go 


with. 


w to do it, but are 


bout it? It has been my experience that most mechanics 
know. 

Herewith is a sketch showing a method of aligning pul 

evs which is commonly used and which I have labeled 


“wrong.” <A long slender pole 
or board is used as a straight- 
edge in the manner shown. The 
method is all right provided the 
straightedge is straight, 
but nine times out of ten these 
straightedges are not straight. 
> | They may have every appear- 

ance of being straight and yet 
os they are crooked. Sometimes 
they are straight when lying on 
the floor, but when lifted and 
supported at one end they de- 
flect more or less and may be- 
come inaccurate and undepend- 
Therefore, don’t use a 
pole, stick, or 
straightedge for 


really 


STRAIGHT- 


—— CORD | 


able. 
long 
board 
aligning pulleys. 

A method that assures true 
alignment is illustrated at the 
right and is labeled “right.” 
Use a cord instead of a straight- 
edge. I prefer a cord because 
cords are readily carried around 
and are available almost anywhere on a 

Then when pulled taut a cord is always 


A cord 


slender 
as a 





WRONG 


| 
RiGnT 


me's pocket 
ment’s notice. 
fectly straight with respect to a vertical plane. 
loes not warp. 
For example, if we have two parallel shafts, A and B, 
| wish to align the pulleys on them, tie the cord to shaft 
as at C, hitch it around the pulley so that the 
kes contact at two points D and E almost diametrically 
pposite. When “just touching” E the cord is an accurate 
locating the pulley on shaft B. As indicated here 
he pulley on shaft B will have to be moved to the right or 
pulley on shaft A will have to ‘be moved toward the left 
proper alignment. 


cord 


luge Tor 


secure 


The pulleys marked “wrong” have every appearance of 


ing in perfect alignment, do they not? But they are not 
line. The “straightedge” is not straight. Check it up 
1 you will find that the straightedge is crooked. 


that 
from 
approximately the 
by the cut and try 
pulleys. 

belt stays on oulle vs isn’t proof that the 
aligned. A tight belt 


Another 
entirely too common is to simply 
lley to pulley, place the machine at 
sired spot, and then shift the machine 
thod until the belt stays on the 
The fact that a 
lleys are accurately 


method employed in installing machinery 


“sight across” 


on crowned 


wn 
w 
a 
So 


pulleys will offset considerable misalignment, the belt will 
“stay on” and the drive will “look” all right. It is better 
practice to first align the pulleys accurately. Then the belt 
needn’t be operated so tight. The belt will pull more, will 
operate more efficiently, and will last longer. 

A thing to watch out for in the aligning of pulleys is 
‘pulley wabble.” It is obvious that if the pulley on shaft A 
is not on “square,” the cord may not be exactly at right 
angles with the shaft. Therefore it is always advisable to 
rotate the pulley and try the cord in sever: al positions. If 
the pulley wabbles the cord will indicate various loc ations 
for the pulley on shaft B. In that event the “‘mean”’ posi- 
tion is the correct position on shaft B. That is, locate the 
pulley at the mid-point between the two extremes. 

Of course you must make certain that the shafts are 
Unless the shafts are parallel all of the above 


parallel. 
no avail. If they are not parallel, make 


work will be of 
them so. 


Telloy 


NEW secondary vulcanizing agent has been re- 

cently introduced to the rubber manufacturing i1n- 

dustry by R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, under the trade name of Telloy. 
It is a form of elementary tellurium specially pulverized 
and purified for use in rubber. Patents relating to the use 
of tellurium and its compounds in rubber have been as- 
signed to the R. T. Vanderbilt Company and other applica- 
tions are pending. Telloy is the first of these tellurium 
products to be offered to the rubber goods manufacturers. 
It has a specific gravity of 6.27 and a melting point of 452 
degrees C. (846 degrees F.) 

[It is recommended that Telloy be used along with sulfur 
and a sulfur bearing accelerator, but the regular amount of 
sulfur used should be reduced. What might be termed 
different type of vulcanization is obtained as is indicated 
by a stiffer, snappier stock more resistant to various factors 
affecting the life and service of rubber products. 


Carbon Black From Petroleum 


HE application of carbon black produced from 

petroleum in the manufacture of rubber goods, par- 

ticularly tires, is a relatively new development, which 
may have far reaching possibilities, according to the Carbon 
Products Company, Ltd., a Nevada corporation, organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing carbon black and lamp 
black from heavy petroleum under a secret process. Tires 
manufactured by the leading Pacific Coast companies, con- 
taining carbon black made from oil, are said to stand up 
to all tests equally as well as tires containing carbon black 
manufactured from It is also claimed that the cost 
of oil per pound carbon black produced is materially 
less than that of gas. 


gas. 





No. 444 Red Oxide 


HE Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Company is 

presenting to the rubber manufacturing industry, 

exclusive sales agents, Smith’s 444 rubber crimson 

iron oxide, manufactured by the George B. Smith Chemical 
Works, Inc., Springfield, Il. 

No. 444 runs in excess of 99 per cent ferric oxide, is 

and alkali, has a negligible moisture content, 


as 


free from acid 


a low specific gravity and is free from grit or harmful 
impurities. It has a mesh fineness of 99 per cent plus 325 
mesh. It is claimed to have exceptional brightness of shade, 


tinting power and uniformity in all characteristics. 





EDITORIAL 


Low Rubber and Inventory Losses 
HILE the present record low market prices for 
crude doubtlessly mean at the moment, 
large inventory losses to the manufacturing indus- 
try, such losses are still but paper ones. When the time 
comes, towards the end of the year, to take actual inven- 
tories, the price situation may be an entirely different story 





rubber 


and red figures may easily change to black. 

It is believed that few of the manufacturing companies 
have been caught with heavy crude rubber stocks in the 
manner and to the extent that they suffered in the early 
months of 1928, nor has the market drop this year been so 
And there is plenty of time before final inventory 
taking is due. In the meantime it would seem to be good 
foresight to replenish crude rubber stocks at the present 
attractive low levels and thereby cover up possible losses 
with the possibility of profits in a market which must in- 


sharp. 


evitably rise with the recovery from the present economic 


depression. 


Ford’s Ten-Month Idea 
N AN interview published in a Canadian newspaper 
recently, Henry Ford makes some interesting sug- 
gestions on the problem of labor in the large indus- 
tries of the nation in general and on the question of un- 
employment in particular, when he predicts the ultimate 
adoption of a ten-month year to control output. While his 
remarks were largely directed to the automotive industry, 
his suggestions may well be studied by other manufacturing 
interests and particularly the rubber industry. 

“The problem challenging us now,” said Mr. Ford, “is 
how industry so that the workmen have 
steady employment. What it will come to in the motor car 
industry, it seems to me, is a ten-month industrial year. 


to control may 


“The summer months are not good months to be work- 
ing in a factory. People need a change. 

“Such an adjustment will take time, of course, because 
the workers as well as the manufacturers will have to adapt 
themselves to such a schedule. 
bigger things in the past. The eight-hour day, for in- 
ger adjustment to make and so was the 


But we have accomplished 


stance, was a big 


five-day week 


(OMMENT 


“A ten-month industrial year will be the next thing 
At the present time it averages about eleven months.” 





The proposition has some very interesting angles but the 
chief question which naturally arises in the mind of the 
workman is what about the rate of pay and will their wages 
be adjusted so that they will not suffer any loss in com- 
pensation. The average wage today is scarcely sufficient to 
save a fund which would carry the worker and his family 
over for a two-months’ vacation. 

It would be of interest to have Mr. Ford’s ideas in de- 
tail, as to how he would put the plan into operation within 
his own huge organization. 





Uniform Traffic Laws 


HILE street and highway traffic in its general as- 

pect is recognized as a matter for regulation by 

states and local authorities, and not a proper func- 
tion for the Federal government, the third National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, recently held in 
Washington, D. C., has emphasized that its basic character- 
istics and features are the same in all of the states and cities 
of the Union. 

Because of this fact the Conference laid stress on th: 
growing need for uniformity of state vehicle laws ar 
municipal traffic ordinances, in driving practices and rules 
of the road, and in the standardization of road signs, signals 
and markings. 

This phase of the traffic problem, it was indicated, 1s 
becoming more pronounced because of the increasing num- 
ber of automobiles that are being driven in states other 
than that of the registration of the vehicle, and in different 
towns and cities—often across state lines. In the effort 
to eliminate this confusion, and to promote a smooth flov 
of traffic through intelligent driving, agencies working 1 
conjunction with the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety are doing a great work this year in urgit 
upon the states and cities the adoption of the Unifor 
Vehicle Code and Model Municipal Traffic Ordinan 
which has been sponsoredand prepared through the combined 
advice and counsel of the traffic experts of the country. 


==> 
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CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
IN GOODYEAR STAFF 


Several changes by way of promotions 
were announced recently by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company in both the pro- 
duction and personnel departments. 

E. T. Ruffner and W. C. Wright have 
been named general foremen, each in charge 
f several departments. Both men are fly- 
ng squadron members. 

K. L. Reynolds is the new manager of 
labor division under whom the following 
serve in their respective capacities: N. R. 
Miller, manager of the employment divi- 
ion J. T. Kidney, manager of police, fire, 
safety and compensation divisions; Dr. J. 
S. Millard, head of the Goodyear hospital, 
and C. N. Evitt, secretary of the industrial 
issembly. 

J. W. Henderschott has been named man- 
ager of Goodyear hall and A. C. Horrocks 
is the new director of education at Goodyear 
university. T. W. Prior succeeds Hender- 
schott as manager of office employment. 








OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 





\t the meeting of the directors of the 
io Rubber Company, Willoughby, O., 


held recently, Budd Brunson was made vice- 


esident in charge of manufacturing, A. B. 
factory manager and Earl Gund, 
tory superintendent. 
[he company specializes in the manufac- 
of composite steel and rubber running 
rds for automobiles. Business has been 
good that they have recently contracted 
an addition to their plant at a cost of 
00,000. The new building which will be 
brick and steel will be 120 x 480 
is to be completed within sixty days. 
e building itself will cost $100,000 while 
machinery and equipment is expected to 
uire an expenditure of $500,000. 


feet 





Deny Standard Oil-Fisk Merger 


Rumors that the Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey, as a result of their recently 
nounced policy to retail tires at their serv- 
stations, had acquired ownership of the 
sk Rubber Company, have been vigorously 
nied by Standard Oil officials, who insist 


hat no negotiations are in progress or even 


ntemplated looking toward the acquisition 

the Fisk company. No enlargement, 
wever, on the Standard’s original state- 
nt that the tires to be sold are the prod- 
t of a maker of recognized national adver- 
ed brands has been obtainable. 





Returns from Europe 
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Mrs. Charles Moomy, vice-president of 
the Carlisle Tire & Rubber Company, Car- 
lisle, Pa., landing at New York on the 
Majestic after a business trip to Europe. 
Mrs. Moomy is one of the few women ex- 
ecutives in the domestic rubber industry. 








Rubber at Atlantic City Fair 


Nearly all of the Trenton rubber manu- 
facturers have exhibits at the American 
Fair now being held at Atlantic City. Bruce 
Bedford, of the Luzerne Rubber Company ; 
Clifford H. Oakley, of the Essex Rubber 
Company, and J. Edward Myers, of the 
Acme Rubber Company, comprised the man- 
ufacturers’ committee in charge. Trenton 
concerns having exhibits there were Com- 
bination Rubber Co., Luzerne Rubber Co., 
Hamilton Rubber Co., Home Rubber Co., 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Woven Steel 
Hose and Rubber Co., Essex Rubber Co., 
and Murray Rubber Co. The William R. 
Thropp Sons Co., had an exhibit of rubber 
machinery. 


Pierce-Roberts Has Fire 


During a heavy electrical storm on July 
22 a bolt of lightning struck the plant of 
the Pierce-Roberts Rubber Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., resulting in a serious blaze. The 
lightning following the electric wiring to a 
blind attic and ignited the upper part of the 
factory and the roof. Considerable stock 
was ruined by fire and water. The plant 
is busy at this time and will continue on with 
operations. The loss is estimated to be 
$5,000. 





SEIBERLING SALES UP 
24 PER CENT IN JULY 





An increase of 24 per cent in tire sales 
during July over the previous month is re- 
ported by the Seiberling Rubber Company 
in a statement from its president, F. A. 
Seiberling. The present demand for casings 
is such that the plant is working on a 24 
hour schedule, six days a week. In his 
statement Mr. Seiberling also revealed that 
of the $4,000,000 six per cent debentures re- 
cently issued by the company, $3,100,000 
have been sold. 

Mr. Seiberling stated that although the 
company’s sales for the first six months of 
1930 had run lower than during the same 
period a year ago, as had been the case 
throughout the industry, the substantial July 
increase indicates a distinct upward trend 
in the tire buying. In 1929, Mr. Seiberling 
stated, sales for June and July were sub- 
stantially equal. 

“The Seiberling sales increase is due in 
part to the acceptance of its new line of tires 
announced July 1,” the company’s president 
stated. He added that Seiberling had made 
contracts with 400 new dealers during July. 

The new debentures, of which only $900,- 
000 remained unsold, mature over periods 
extending over three and one-half years. 
With the sale of $3,100,000 the Seiberling 
Rubber Company cleared away all of its 
bank indebtedness and the remainder will 
remain in the treasury for use as needed.” 





GOODRICH EMPLOYES WIN 
AWARDS FOR SUGGESTIONS 





Awards totaling $1,275 were given 94 em- 
ployees of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
July 26, for suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in the interests of the company. 


The largest award went to Albert E. 
Jones, a maintenance machinist, who sug- 
gested two mechanical devices on hose-mak- 
ing machines, both of which were adopted 
He received two awards of $200. 

Ray Miller of the Kenmore 
received two awards, one for $50 for a 
waste-prevention method and one for $25 
for a device which prevents scrap. 

William Christman of the footwear de- 
partment received $150 for a device used 
for identifying footwear. Vernon Sprunger 
of the Kenmore plant received $150 for im- 
proving the process of rubber glove manu- 
facture. 

Albert Sultzbaugh worked out a new 
method of handling channel strips for auto- 
mobile windows for which he received an 
award of $50. 


plant also 











G. F. HASSLACHER LEAVES 
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NEW COMMITTEES NAMED 


BY RUBBER EXCHANGE 
The . WW Pu erie tter have heer 


appointed by the Rubber | nee ‘ New 


York. effective Aucust 1 
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KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF 
RUBBER” 


OPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. 

Kunhardt’s very interesting book- 
let on “The Future of Rubber,” exten- 
sively reviewed recently both here and 
abroad, are now available in this coun- 
try through THE RUBBER AGE 
The booklet is published by the Rubber 
Shareholders Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, London, and 
is a comprehensive survey of present 
conditions surrounding the plantation 
industry and concludes with a broad 
and authoritative view of the possible 
situation in the future. The book is 
interesting reading for all those asso- 
ciated with the industry. Sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or 
currency) by THE RUBBER AGE, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, 
N. Y. 





“U.S.” Peerless Plant Sold 

The Peerless plant of the United States 
New Durham, N. J., 
has been sold to a syndicate headed by John 
Gatti of the Gatti Paper Stock Company, at 
Hoboken. The plant was erected about forty 
years ago and recently has been used by the 
of crude 
xperimental lab 


Rubber Company, at 


company as a place for the storage 


rubber and latex In an « 
oratory there th company firs developed 


rubber pre 


their spray { 


cess 


C. W. HIGBEE HEADS U. 5S. 
WIRE AND TAPE SALES 





. = Higbee has been recently app inted 
anager of the wire and tape sales of the 
United States Rubber Company, iccording 
to an announcement by Walter Gussenhoven 
reneral manager of the mechanical goods 
epartment of the company Since Febru 
Cc. W. HIGBEE 
il 1, 1929, Mr Higbee has held the post 
of assistant general manager of wire and 

tape sales 
He 1s a native ot New Jersey and received 
his education at the Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute, where he graduated as a civil en- 


neer Upon leaving college he was en 
1 1 number of engineering projects 
until the eve of the Mexican border troubles, 
Army He 


vhen he joined the served also 


France with the Thirtieth Engineers 
which later became the First Gas Regiment. 
Upon returning to civil life he entered the 
employ of the United States Rubber Com- 


their plant at Bristol on April 7, 
1919, where he 


vire factory and later technical 


any at 
soon became inspector in the 


superin 


Oklahoma Carbon Black Plant 


The Oklahoma Carbon Manufacturing 
Company, Sayre, Okla., has announced plans 

r the constructi of a carbon black plant 
it an estimated cost of $30,000. F. L. Coo- 
ran of that city will be the engineer in 

ifyc 

Che Po no Rubbe r Clot} ( ompany 


Trenton, N 


employes at 


J., has placed a number of new 


work because of the increased 
orders The cr 


yperating a full week 


number of now 


mpanyv is 
mpall 
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SCOVILL COMPANY PLANS 
TO REDUCE FUNDED DEBT 


Manufacturing 
stockholders a 
plan to reduce the company’s outstanding 
debt. and reduce the amount required for 
the sinking fund to meet interest charges ot 
well as to re 


Directors of the Scovill 


Company are offering the 


the company’s debentures as 
duce the interest 

The plan provides for the purchase imme 
diately of shares converted from debenture 
face value is $5,174,000, these being 
part of the debentures issued to finance thi 
purchase of A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., and additional 
time to time of th 
bentures \ 
plan has been called for September 8 


charges 
whose 


purchases fron 
remainder of these de 
special meeting to act on the 


Natural Gas Firms Merge 


reliminary negotiations have been co 

Prel t | I n 
pleted for the acquisition by the Twin State 
Natural controlling in 


terest in the Gas 


Company of a 
Midland 
pany. The companies, which will 
further 
We st 
rive 90 per cent of their gross income frot 
+1 


(,as 
Natural Con 
acquir 
adjace their 


! 


holdings nt to present 
Virginia and Kentucky properties, dé 


the distribution of gas to a number of 
il gas in the ea 
Godfrey | Cabot, Inc.., and tl 
Columbian Carbon Company 


largest purchasers of natur 
including 
carbon bla 
producers 


Kleinert Rubber Dividend 


Directors of the I. B 
A 


Kleinert Rubb 
dividend of 
stock, payal 

September 2 to stock of record August 1 


Company have declare 


cents a share on the comn 


\ quarterly dividens 


cent 


< nts Was 


three months ag 


Rubber Stocks Go Lower 


Fisk Rubber mmon and  preferr: 
dropped to new lows rumors that tl 
firm’s half year loss would be in excess 
$2,500,000, and new lows were also made | 


ie tal and Amer 


Goodri h, Intercontinet 


ican Hard Rubber. Closing prices on At 
gust 20 compare with the close on Augu 
4 and with the year’s high and low 
follows: 
Last Price —1930 
Aug. 20 Aug.4 High Low 
Aetna 5 8% 6 
Ajax 114 1% 2% 1 
Amer. Hard Rubber - 81 50 
Dayton A” 3%, 8% 3% 
Falls 4 4% 8 
Faultless 35 37 83% 
Firestone 21 21 83% 19% 
do. 6% pfd. 12% 71% 87% 69% 
Fisk 2 2 5% 1 
do. ist pfd. 6 7 21 5 
General 130 163 130 
do. pfd. 90 91 RR 
Goodrich 23 25% 5814 21 
do. pfd. 81 104% 78 
Goodyear 631, 62% 96% 547% 
do. 1st pfd. 95 102 90 
India 12 12% 25% 81 
Intercontinental 2% 714 2% 
Kelly Springfield 3% 31, 6% 3 
do. 6% pfd. 39 29 
lee 11 4% 
Mohawk 10 16% > 
do. pfd. 40 55 15 
Norwalk 4 y 
Pirelli 50% 895 
Raybestos-Manhattan 30 34 58% 28 
Seiberling 61% 18% 51 
do. pfd. 40 78 40 


U. S. Rubber 2056 21 é 
do. pfd. 881 . 41 63% 88 
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, Names in the News . 





L. M. Srmpson, general sales manager of 
the tire department of the United States 
Rubber Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Jonn A. Horner as district 
manager of tire sales at Boston. 


loun Mutuoy, formerly superintendent of 
the Detroit plant of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, and now food concessionaire 
there, has been appointed a member of the 
Michigan Athletic Board of Control. 


\. A. GARTHWAITE, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corporation, sailed for Europe on the S. S. 
Franconia on August 2, accompanied by his 
two daughters. After five days in England 
and Scotland, he is now touring Germany 
and calling on Lee distributors in Hamburg, 
Dresden, Cologne and Berlin. He will sail 

home on the S. S. Aquitania on Sep 
tember 3 


F. V. GLynn, secretary to the president 
the United States Rubber Company, a 
post which he held under the presidency of 
Cor. S. P. Corr and C. B. Secer, has re- 
iened effective August 1, after being asso- 
iated with the company for twenty years. 
Since 1925 he has been assistant secretary 
the company and many of its subsidiaries. 
Harry L. WHITNEY, assistant director of 
footwear sales of the United States Rubber 
Export Company, recently on the 
S. Berengaria for a two months’ tour of 
will visit the company’s 


sailed 
Europe where he 
branches, representatives and distributors, 
nferring on footwear matters 
Dr. Kart ARNSTEIN, vice-president and 
hief engineer of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, has received his final papers as 
American citizen. The certicate of citi- 
ship was presented to him in i. handsome 
ither folder by the clerk of the court of 


r 
Kron 


Georce H 


mechanical 


PENDLETON, assistant director 
United States 
bber Export Company, recently completed 


sales of the 


enty-five years of service with his com 
M. A. CLarK, director of industrial rela- 
ms ot the tire department of the United 


ites Rubber Company, is listed among the 
eakers scheduled to address the nineteenth 
nnual safety National 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Clark 

speak before the rubber section on Oc- 
ber 1, on the subject, “Creating Job Value 
nsciousness.” Mr. Clark is a recognized 
ithority on industrial relations work, Edu- 
ted in England, he spent thirteen years in 
rsonnel work with the duPont organiza- 

five years in the textile industry, and 
ee years as director of vocational educa- 

for the Manufacturers’ Association of 
nnecticut prior to joining the United 
ites Rubber Company. 


congress of the 


satety Council at 


NUNN HL LTH 


MAYNARD IS NAMED PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF FISK 


Charles Edgar Maynard, former mechani- 
ical superintendent of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, has been appointed factory superinten- 
dent in charge of production succeeding Cur- 
tis L. Moody who has been general super- 
intendent for 15 years and who has resigned 
to take a similar position in Canada. 

Mr. Maynard began his work with the 
Fisk Rubber Company in the production de- 
partment 12 ago, immediately after 
his service in the World War. He served 


years 





Cc. E. MAYNARD 


during the war in the Naval Aviation Corps, 
previous to time he was with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. He 
was graduated from Amherst College with 
a B.S. degree in 1917. Mr. Maynard was 
appointed as manager of the process devel- 
opment department of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany and in 1930 he was advanced to the 
position of mechanical superintendent which 
was closely followed by his appointment as 


which 


factory superintendent in charge of produc 
tion. 

career at the Fisk Rubber 
Company, Mr. Maynard has designed and 
invented several tire machines. Outstanding 
are two semi-automatic vulcanizing ma- 
chines, one for tires and the other for tubes, 
both of which were pioneer machines in the 
industry and are now made under 
patents controlled by the Fisk Rubber Com- 


pany. 


During his 


being 


PUI WALA WALLA LE LLL ELL ee LL LLL LL 


C. C. Davis, of the Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Company and editor of Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology, is leaving on 
August 28, for a month’s 
He expects to spend much of the time in 
northern and central France, with hasty 
trips to Italy and Switzerland. He looks 
forward to indulging his leisure in certain 
hobbies of which he is fond—architecture, 
stained glass, painting and certain other fine 
arts 


vacation in Europe 


E. C. Coniin, manager of golf ball sales 
and JoHN W. Sprout, assistant manager, 
United States Rubber Company, have moved 
their offices from New York to the Provi- 
dence, R. I., plant of the company. 


S. H. Renton, of the Vulcanized Rubber 
Company, Morrisville, Pa., has been travel- 
ing through the western states. 


Bryant J. Brooxs has resigned his posi 
tion as credit manager of the Mohawk Rub 
ber Company, Akron, O., and has been suc- 
ceeded by CuHartes E. Savuvain, formerly 
assistant credit manager who has been with 
the company since 1915. Jonn T. 
has been appointed assistant credit manager. 


STUBRS 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, spoke 
on August 18 before the Cambridge Indus- 
trial Association at Cambridge, Mass. He 
predicted that the current depression in bus- 
iness will soon be succeeded by greater pros- 
perity than America has ever known for ten 
years and advocated good, hard work and 
readjustments by business leaders to meet 
the changing conditions, such as_ reduced 
prices and reduced overhead. 
Mr. Firestone also took New 
task for a 
in the departure of many 
that section of the country. 


In his speech, 

England to 
which resulted 
industries 


self-satisfaction 


from 


Bruce Beprorp, president of the Luzerne 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
spending his 


has been 
vacation with his 


Lake, Pa. 


family at 
Bear 
F. E. 


the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, re¢ 


Titus, general sales manager of 
Angeles this month after a 
trip from New York via the Panama Canal 
He originally went east to attend a Good- 
rich conference at Akron early last month 


turned to Los 


E. A. ScHNETIDER has been appointed by 
the Miller 


manager of 


Rubber Products Company a 
succeeding J 
W. Hopcson, who has been transferred to 


B. F. Good 


accessory sales, 


the parent organization of th 
rich Company. 


CATALPO 


for 
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GOODYEAR PERSONNEL 
NAMED FOR ARGENTINA 


Announcement was made late last month 
by C. C. Slusser, vice-president of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, of the 
complete personnel of the new tire factory 
being erected near Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Twelve Akron workers, three Gadsden men 
and one man from the Goodyear Los Angeles 
plant are preparing to leave for the new 
factory 

Ross A. White, who 
director of Goodyear-Argentina since 1916, 
will be managing director in charge of 
He has been with Goodyear 21 years, 
having as manager of the Chicago 
branch before joining the export division. 

Fred 
personnel department, 
ment as general superintendent of the Argen- 


has been managing 


sale 5 


served 


Climer, manager of the Akron fac- 
tory whose appoint- 
tine plant was announced several weeks ago, 
will have a strong organization. Robert E. 
Lee, Jr., general foreman of tires at Akron 
Plant 1, will be assistant superintendent 
and will be superintendent of Division B. 
Kay Green, who has served with Goodyear 
for 17 will be other division 
superintendent in charge of Division A. 


years, the 


Frank J. Carter will be personnel manager. 
Ernest C. Gagnon, who has been with 
Goodyear since 1916, will manage the de- 


Laurence H. 
depart- 


while 
development 


department, 


Akron 


velopment 


Coffin, of the 


ment, will be manager of technical service 
and tire design. H. A. Delaney has been 
taken from the Gadsden organization to 
take charge of purchasing and storerooms 
at the new plant. G. C. Powell will have 
charge of factory accounting. He is now 
in Argentina, as are C. R. Bollinger, treas- 
urer, and E. J. Kroeger, chief engineer. 

There will be two other Gadsden men, 
and H. L. Hunter, master mechanic, while 
George Jenks, who will have charge of tires, 
W. G. Miller, of the California plant, will 
have charge of tubes. Robert P. Steele, 
Thomas -M. Reavis and Mac C. Carter will 
be foremen in Division A. 





FRENCH TIRE EXPORTS 
LOWER IN FIRST HALF 





The number of automobile casings ex- 
ported from France during the first six 
months of 1930 has been estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at 572,830 as com- 
pared with 792,540 casings shipped in the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

Exports are reported officially by the 
French government in units of metric quin- 
tals (equal to 100 kilograms or 220.46 Ibs.) ; 
the number of automobile casings exported 
may be closely estimated by multiplying the 
number of metric quintals that have been 
reported by 10, and the number of solid tires 
for motor vehicles may be approximated by 
multiplying the number of metric quintals 
reported by 2. 








Selling Old Tires Outdoors in London 





NE can buy “anything from any- 
O where” in the famous Caledonian 
market, North London, according to 
the boast of the dealers in that outdoor mart 


\ dealer in old tires and inner tubes is 
shown above with his collection of merchan- 
dise. This market is one of the chief places 
of interest and covers a large public square 





BRITISH RAINCOAT TRADE 
BOOMING IN WET SUMMER 





Leading waterproof garment manufac 
turers in Great Britain have been influence: 
by the new calf-length for outdoor clothes 
and are making wet-weather coats tw 
inches longer. The new length means tha 
they have to use an additional 20 yards o 
material on every 100 coats made. The 
wholesale trade pivots on a wet July an 
August. July having proved wet enough for 
even the post pessimistic raincoat manu 
facturer, several hundred new models hav: 
been put on the market in what may be 
called a “dismal” anticipation of a boom in 
August and September. 

Plainly tailored lines are a feature of 
these models. White rubber sheeting, as 
worn by old-fashioned horse “cabbies” is 
being used in conjunction with blue silk for 
mackintoshes. Ornately patterned coats 
and elaborate strappings are absent fron 
the new collections. Some of the designs 
particularly an oyster-gray “point-to-point” 
model, are equally suitable for men and 
women. One has an extending pleat at the 
back which enables the coat to be worr 
when riding, and which also serves to cover 
the knees for motoring. 

Several new rubberizing processes hav« 
recently been introduced by the only woman 
waterproof manufacturer in Britain. On 
of the most interesting of these is a rub 
berizing machine which spreads the rubber 
in various tweed designs on a fleecy ground, 
giving an exact reproduction of the actual! 
tweed. A hundred coats of one size are cut 
by power in a single operation, so that not 
an inch of cloth is wasted. - This enables 
the coats to be retailed at 12s 11d. (about 
$3.20) each. 

Another process gives as many as twenty 
coatings of rubber to the material to be 
proofed, giving the effect of leather, and 
providing an inexpensive substitute for a 
leather coat. 





Dominion Closes Elmira Plant 


Due to the fact that the factory is to 
small for economic production the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Ltd., of Canada, has 
closed its Elmira, Ontario, plant and trans- 
ferred the employees to its plant at Kitch 
ener, Ontario. The Dominion Rubber Com 
pany is a subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Company, and the concentration of 
activities at Kitchener on the part of the 
Dominion company is thought to be in lin« 
with the policy of the parent organization 





Canadian Tire Exports Drop 


Canadian exports of pneumatic casings 
during the first six months of 1930 totaled 
825,368, as compared with 964,693 in the first 
half of 1929, according to reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Exports of inner 
tubes in the respective halves of these years 
numbered 727,375 in 1930 as compared to 
917,162 in the first half of 1929. 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties - 





Kelly “Lotta Miles” Tire 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 1775 
roadway, New York City, has augmented 
s line by the introduction of “Lotta Miles” 
sings and tubes. These tires are priced 
mpetitively to enable the dealer to meet 
hain store and mail order rivalry and are 
to be offered in both passenger car and truck 





SIZ 


s. At present the only truck size avail- 
ble is the 30 by 5 eight-ply casing, but two 
more high pressure sizes and four balloon 
sizes will shortly be in production. The 
ull traction” tread is thick, tough, long 
wearing and provides for exceptional trac- 
tion and safety. This special tread is a 
properly balanced combination of elongated 
hexagon blocks and continuous ribs. The 
ivy sidewall bars will prevent curb and 
wear and add to both the ruggedness 
1 the appearance of the tire. 


Neptune Life Preserver 


\ recent addition to the line of products 
the Airubber Department of the 
New York Rubber Cor- 
poration, Beacon, N. Y., 
Neptune life pre- 
Made of rubber- 
ized fabric to rigid speci- 
fications, this type of life 


is the 
server, 


preserver has been success- 
fully used by United States 
Navy airmen in parachute 
jumps, by speed boat driv- 





ind by numerous private boat owners. It 
xtremely buoyant, will float the heaviest 
easily, and will not deflate. The same 
ng materials are used in it as are em- 
ed in the Airubber boats, mattresses, 
Cushions and speed boat pads. 





Octagonal Stepmats 


A novelty in automobile step plates has 
been introduced by Stadium, Ltd., 75 Paul 
Street, London, England, in the iorm of 


octagonal models. The specially shaped 
frame of polished aluminum is attractive in 
appearance and carries a resilient non-slip 
rubber bar inat which wipes and scrapes 
simultaneously, At the present time there 
are three sizes being manufactured by the 
British maker. The largest measures 14 by 
8 inches and the smallest is 12 by 6 inches. 
A medium size is 13 inches long and 7 inches 
wide, They are reasonably priced, the 
largest size selling for the equivalent of 
about $1.80 and the smaller sizes being pro- 
portionately lower, 





Rubber Combs for Sportsmen 


The American Hard Rubber Company, 11 
Mercer Street, New York City, is now dis- 
tributing a special display case of its Ace 
hard rubber combs for sporting goods 
dealers. The cabinet is of revolving type 
and shows a complete assortment of pocket 
combs in various sizes and designs. 





Puncture-Proof Tire 


A new puncture-proof tire has just been 
registered with the Australian Commissioner 
of Patents Ly P. T. Webb, a Victorian in- 
ventor, To overcome the risk of puncture 
according to Mr. Webb’s specification, a 
core built up from a series of layers of 
sponge rubber containing air spaces is 
positioned within the cover. In a modifica- 
tion, annuiar rubber bands are embedded in 
the core in conjunction with an air tube. 





Rubber Chain Vehicle 


De Forenede Automobile Fabriker, Oden- 
see, Denmark, is producing three-ton trucks 
specially adapted for traveling through snow 
by a chain arrangement designed by the Dan- 
ish engineer, Kornbeck. A rubber band is 
carried on a forward idler or tension wheel, 
the carrying rollers and the real wheel. The 
rear wheel has double solid rubber tires with 
an intervening wedge groove in which 
wedge-shaped blocks on the inner surface of 
the band engage. The carrying rollers bear 
on a transverse spring on which bears also 
a radius rod carrying the forward idler. A 
demonstration truck has traveled several 
thousand miles on this special track per- 
forming various show stunts without replac- 
ing the rubber chain. 


Falls Roadmaster Tire 


Basing its appeal largely upon its strik- 
ing appearance, the Roadmaster tire of the 
Falls Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
is steadily increasing its sales volume. It 
is featured not only by white sidewalls, but 
by an interlacing black and white design in 
the rubber that extends down to the tread 





itself. This gives the casing a distinctive 
appearance such as no other tire has and, 
in addition to its superior “custom built” 
construction, constitutes its main sales ap- 
peal. 





Kormish Frog Bait 


Shaped and colored so as to resemble ex- 
actly its counterpart in life, these Pflueger 
Kormish frogs of pure soft rubber are being 
offered to fishermen by the Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing Company, Akron, O. The bait is 
painted and decorated with a special formula, 
said by the maker to be as flexible as the 





rubber itself, waterproof, indestructible and 
impossible to crack or peel. It is mounted 
in three sizes with bright tin plated treole 
hooks, equipped with hand filed out points, 
the medium size being exactly that of the 
illustration. The company also makes a 
larger size soft rubber frog bait under the 
name of Pflueger Conrad frogs. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 





LABOR ON FIRESTONE’S 
LIBERIA PROJECT PROBED 


\ report as ft vhether there 1s any in 
dentured or forced labor conditions prevail 
‘ing on the Liberian concessions of the Fir 
t Plantati Compat will shortly be 

| t State Department, according 
t pt udvices 

An investigator f labor conditions on 
Liberian rubber plantations including the 

jidings of the Firestone company, has beet 
completed by Henry Carter, charge d’affairs 
in Liberia, who has recently arrived in the 
United States to present his report before 
the Secretary ot otate Mr Carter was 
assisted in the nvestigation by Dr Charles 


S. Johnson 


Facts brought out by the investigatior 
will not be known until they are laid befor: 
the State Department which cooperated with 
the Liberian government in arranging the 
probe following the accusations leveled by 
Protessor IX DD Buell at labor conditiot 
in the small republic 

Although Mr. Firestone vigorously denied 
that forced labor was used on the Firestone 
plantati ns, and presente d evidence to show 
a werm rally hiwher wage scale tor his work 
ers in Liberia than tor ar ther plantation, 
the department stated at the time the in 
vestigation wa rdered that the Firestone 
holdings would also be included in its scope 


The department recently has been mysti 


fied by severa etters allegedly signed by 
Henry Carter addr ed to the State Depart 
ment but made public by negroes in the 
United State \ h report the existence of 
“slavery” in Liberia 

state department om ils are nclined t 
brand the letter ’ “clumsy forgeries,” 
pointir political fact n Liberia and 
that the letter r ] e been intended to 
et arra the ¢ ernment 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. 


Perak Approves Restriction 
Asiatic rubber producers, meeting at Per 
ak, passed a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to reintroduce the Stevenson scheme 
of rubber restriction in a modified form, 
provided the Dutch join in a similar cur 


tailment move. 


Another Suspends Tapping 
The directors of Majedie (Johore) 
Rubber Estates that in of 
the present price of rubber they have de- 


the 


announce view 


cided, in the best interests of shareholders, 
to suspend tapping operations as soon as 
practicable, and to conserve bark and cash 
resources until times improve. It is pro- 


posed to keep the estate weeded by contract 
labor 


RESTRICTION FUTILE 
WITHOUT NATIVE SUPPORT 


restriction which 
Asiatic pro- 


of rubber 
the 


scheme 


Any 


does not include native or 


ducer is doomed to failure, according to 
Colonel Sir Robert Williams, chairman of 
the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, who 


spoke at the recent general meeting of the 
in London. 
“If such a scheme 
prices the native producer, with the greater 
benefit he would be 
stricted' output, would be encouraged to go 
on planting until the control of the industry 
virtually into ” Colonel 
Williams 
Neither rubber manufacturers nor the gov 
would this development, 
chairman continued. “I imagine 


company 
did result in advancing 
obtaining his 


on unre- 


passed his hands, 


declared 
ernment welcome 
the 
a great calamity befalling them 
industry, after all, is entirely dependent upon 


an ample and steady supply of 


cannot 
[The motor 


raw rubber 


ts existence 


FROM AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 19, 1930 

Spot A Sept Oct Nov Dec Jar Feb. Mar Apr May June July Sales 

No. 1 Contract of 10 Tons 
Au i if 64 10.77 10.90 11.04 11.18 11.82 11.48 11.68 11.88 12.10 29 
: 51 10.63 10.75 10.91 11.06 11.20 11.34 11.46 11.62 11.80 32 
f 44 10.58 10.72 10.85 10.98 11.10 11.26 11.42 11.60 11.80 1 
47 10.59 10.70 10.84 10.97 11.1 l 7 11.44 11.58 11.73 15 
. 10 41 10.51 10.62 10.80 10.96 11.10 11.24 11.88 11.52 11.66 39 
10 46 10.58 10.70 10.84 10.98 11.12 11.27 11.42 11.57 11.72 14 
.9 2 10.88 10.45 10.60 10.75 10.90 11.01 11.12 11.26 11.40 37 
9.8 é ) 2 9 10.04 10.15 32 10.49 10.66 10.78 10.90 11.05 11.25 91 
T ' Q 99 0.18 10.27 10.41 10.54 10.68 10.78 10.88 11.08 11.18 98 
‘ ' , ; 6 10.29 10.42 10.57 10.71 10.85 10.95 11.05 11.25 11.45 29 
9 ) ) 9 10.22 10.85 10.49 10.62 10.75 10.85 10.95 11.10 1.30 38 
‘ 9.8 ) . { 10.18 10.26 0.40 $ 10.67 10.77 10.87 11.02 11.20 3 
* <¢ ‘ ) ‘ 6 22 10.02 TA 1é 29 0.40 10.53 10.65 } 2 11.00 63 
) > Ke 4 ) 68 ). 82 9.96 10.09 1¢ 2 10.26 10. 4¢ 10.57 10.77 10.97 79 

“A” Contract of 2% Tons 
Aug ‘ 10.34 10.60 10.70 10.80 10 11.10 11.20 11.40 11.60 11.80 12.10 151 
l l 0.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.10 11.20 11.40 11.50 11.70 98 
é 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.10 11.20 11.80 11.50 11.70 218 
» 10.80 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.80 11.40 11.60 167 
10.30 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.20 11.80 11.50 151 
) 10 10.20 .40 10.50 10.60 0.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.80 11.40 11.50 52 
; 10 20 10.30 10.80 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.00 11.10 11.80 182 
) ) 70 9.80 9.90 10.10 10.30 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.10 284 
¢ } 9.80 9.90 10.10 10.80 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.70 10.90 11.10 163 
; 9.8 9 00 10.20 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.380 224 
9 yg 1.90 10.00 10.20 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.70 10.80 10.90 11.10 121 
16 } 9.20 90 9.90 10.10 10.80 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.70 10.90 11.10 54 
s 9.5 50 .70 9.20 9.90 10.10 10.20 : 10.30 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.90 109 
19 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.70 9.90 10.00 10.10 10.20 10.80 10.50 10.70 10.90 280 








STRAITS ASSOCIATION 
URGES RUBBER INQUIE 


The Straits Settlements Association 
rubber producers has not accepted the 
port of its sub-committee calling for imr 
diate government intervention to force « 
tailment of rubber production, according 
to the Rubber FE N 


a cable xchange ot 


York. 
“The 
says the cable, 
the sub-committee 
ask the Government to appoint a commiss 


Settlements Associati 
“did not accept the report 
It decided, however, 


Straits 


to inquire into the condition of the indust 


and suggests that the commission shot 
then either recommend the intervention 
the Governments of the rubber produc: 
countries and suggest what shape the int 
vention should take or state definitely t 
intervention was unnecessary and undes 


able.” 


LIQUID LATEX IMPORTS 


\} 


SHOW HUGE INCREASE; 


' 

The increasing utilization of crude r 
ber in liquid form, known to the rul ' 
trade as “Liquid latex” is clearly shown 
the import figures covering this forn 
rubber, for the first six months of the « 
rent year, which have recently been released ; 
by the Department of Commerce. The ex 
pansion in the use of latex is said to c 
largely from tire manufacturers who 
developing new processes for the direct ut! 
zation of this form of rubber for tires 
inner tubes. 

Importations for the six months en 
with June 30, 1930, amounted to 5,286 
pounds, as compared with 2,925,173 pou 
during the corresponding period of last y 

The average value of liquid rubber 
ported this year also was lower, amount 
to 17.5 cents per pou igainst 2 
cents per pound during the previous 
The total importations were valued at $9 4 
390. as against $631.250 19? 

The governments <¢ tine Straits S< 
ments and the Federated Malay State 
restricting Chinese immigration to re 
the unemployment 

- 
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HANGES IN MECHANICAL 
STAFF OF U. S. RUBBER 





yumerous have been made in 
personnel of the mechanical goods divi- 
of the United States Rubber Company 
ce its recent concentration at Passaic, 
TRY D |. and Walter Gussenhoven, general 
nager, and his staff of executives are be- 

nning to feel at home in their new offices. 


changes 


_ he present line-up of his organization is 
od follows : } . 

William ( Bowker, assistant general 
ms nanager, heads all manufacturing activities. 
NS ©) His offices are now at Passaic, having been 

N moved from Cleveland. 

\. D. Kunze, assistant to the general 
ate ynager, heads Mr. Gussenhoven’s personal 
ort off ctaff 
er, | E. C. Gruehl is factory manager of the 
ission} Passaic plant; E. H. Scribner is factory 
lust ; nager of the new roll and tank lining 
hould } plant at Providence, and A. J. Brown is 
on superintendent of the Cleveland plant. J. I. 
lucing § 7 :ylor holds the post of production super- 
int tendent at Passaic, and Willard H. Cobb 

t of technical superintendent. 
desir-§— On the sales side, Herman A. Everlien 
eads the sales of “U. S.” products, with the 

itle of manager branch sales. 


|. A. Wahlgren has resigned, as of August 
nf |» to take the position of general sales mana- 
ASE cer of the New York Belting & Packing 


§ Company 


rub-@ Ihe appointment has been announced of 
abi C. W. Higbee as manager of wire and tape 
n by | Sales, located at Bristol. 
= Che railroad and mining division has been 
eur. | discontinued. Matters formerly handled 
eased ¥ through this division will now be handled 
through the general sales division. 
" \mong the executives attached to the sales 
, | Staff are: Lewis Lebengood, manager pack- 
utili. Bl sales; T. A. Bennett, manager belt con- 
tion and engineering; C. A. Russ, man- 
new product development; W. W. 
lughes, specialties development, and J. J 
nece § Burns, chief clerk, general sales division. 
Dye! Earl D. Page is manager of the control 
unds ; 
ve 
ating Servus Resumes Operations 








Servus Rubber Company, Rock 

Is] Ill., resumed operations this month 

: its annual inventory and repair season 

ee weeks \ force of 800 employes is 

work again, according to Ted Nicar, 

resident in charge of production. Fall 

cle ry orders are reported larger than a 

‘ igo, and officials indicated that the 

will operate at nearly capacity 

= " 
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Robert Rhoades 


Robert Rhoades, 41 years old, head of the 
separator department of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., died on 
June 30 from a heart attack. He was stricken 
while at work and died a short time after 
being removed to a Trenton hospital. He 
had been employed at the Stokes plant for 


the past sixteen years. Mr. Rhoades was a 


native of Philadelphia, where burial took 
place. capa salient 
Frank E. Dixon 

Frank E. Dixon, former vice-president 


of the Falls Rubber Company in charge of 
purchasing, died at his home in Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., July 28 after a five months’ ill- 
ness from heart disease. Mr. Dixon was 
originally from Massachusetts and went to 
Cuyahoga Falls over three years ago, en- 
tering the purchasing department of his 
concern. A year ago he was elected vice- 
president at the time W. P. Cline assumed 
the presidency. He retired from business 
last March because of ill health. 


Goodrich Picnic 


B. F. Goodrich Company closed down its 
Akron plant on August 11 on the occasion 
of its annual picnic to employees and their 
families at Chippewa Lake Park. The affair 
was one of the largest ever held by the com- 
pany and was attended by over 900. Four 
special B. & O. railway cars were routed to 
the park carrying the Goodrich guests. Va- 
rious amusements and athletic contests were 
planned, including a baseball game between 
department groups for the Goodrich cham- 
James D. Tew, president of the 
the award to the winning 


pionship, 
company, 
team 


made 


Rubber Packing Specifications 


The Federal Specifications Board is sub- 
mitting to all interested manufacturers pro- 
posed revisions in the federal specifications 

with wire 
any comments or 

from the industry as to changes 
might be thought desirable. Such 
comments should be sent to reach the board 
by September 24 to receive the attention 


rubber packing insertions. 


board solicits 


for 
The 


gestions 


sug- 


which 


from the technical committee handling the 
matter. Copies of the proposed specifica- 
tions will be sent on request to any firm 


interested 





Consulting Rubber Sidieiteate | 
PRACTICAL | 
| 


and most successful companies in the 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


| Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
| P. 0. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
| Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W | 
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PAXTON NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF SWAN RUBBER COMPANY 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Swan Rubber Company, Bucyrus, O., on 
July 29, H. A. Paxton was elected president 
and general manager, succeeding P. H. 
Heater. Mr. Paxton was advanced from the 
vice-presidency of the company and Robert 
Carroll succeed him. Mr. 
Heater was elected treasurer of the organi- 
zation and Robert Frezy as secretary. 


was elected to 


The business outlook of the company was 
reported as “never better than at the present 
time” and the financial report indicated that 
the was in a 
dition. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


company very excellent con- 


























RuBBer CHEMIST, five years’ experience in 
development and manufacture: of molded 
rubber footwear, rubber tile flooring, hot 
water bottles, molded inner tubes and tires, 
desires new connection, Up-to-date knowl- 
edge of modern compounding, pressure cures 
and all phases of manufacturing. Address 
Box 565, THe Rupper AGE. 








HELP WANTED 





SALES ENGINEER 


Wantep—A man thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hydraulic Press field for the mold- 
ing of rubber, Bakelite, Durez, celluloid and 
other plastic materials. Give age, references 
and salary expected, also your experience in 
detail. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address Box 567, THe Rusper AGE. 





WANTED—a man to sell compounding mater- 
ials between New York and Philadelphia 
and adjacent territory. Must have technical 





training and rubber experience. Address 
Box 568, THE Rupper AGE. 

SALESMAN WantTED — Southern territory. 
Rubber Belting and General Mechanicil 


Rubber Line. Must be well-known to the 
trade and have years of experience in this 
line. Replies will be treated in confidence. 
Address Box 566, THe Rupper AGE. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A MANUFACTURER’s AGENT with offices in 
Akron, Ohio, having daily contact with fac- 
tories, is prepared to give active represen- 
tation to some additional lines of materials 
used in the rubber trade. Address Box 564, 
THE Rupper AGE. 
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August 25, 1930 
we 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 20, 1930 
Ie UW) B B = Rr reports that only 88,000 long tons of 
claimed rubber were consumed in this co 
try during the first half of 1930. This 
Crude Scrap equal to only 40.7 per cent of the crude r 
RUDE rubber finally broke throug Easier prices in the scrap rubber market ber consumption in the same period, c 
4 the ten-cent level on August 12 and have ruled during the fortnight, and the ap- paring with percentages of 45.5 and 51.0 
, ce dipped to the all-time record parent slump in the use of reclaim has not the full years of 1929 and 1928, respectiy 
low of 9% cents a pound on the New York helped scrap dealers. The coming fall months Late prices follow: 
ont olens I . recorded on Au are expected to bring a greater demand, 
( ; ' ; however, and slightly higher prices. Latest High Tensile 
gust 19 a _— : it August rubber : ’ Super-Reclaim Black be 09%@ ) 
1! ‘ , " Ole ons or > arious OT: »<S re S - ) -rec c ° e 4 «( 9 
Wa cl 4 on the ,CcW y TK Rubh« r I X- qu tation for tne variou gt ude were a High Tensile Red rm. .09 @ 09% 
. ‘ , , ‘ follows 
< i i 140 cr i the | maon . 
aos : “ome S £4) eon (Prices to Consumer) Shoe 
— Ss , : pee Auto tire peelings ton 23.00 @25.00 Unwashed ih. .06%@ .06% 
Le e the it t hea world stocks, Standard White auto ton 40.00 @42.5C Washed th. .08%@ .08% 
th , vert likelil A’ ail cae ere ee 1 Mixed auto ton 13.50 @14.00 = . 
_ oe OS ee — we Bicycle tires ton 13.00 @15.00 Tub 
exc consut inl the depression Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @25.00 uoe 
in 1 lomestic tir trade. it seems hardls Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.15 No. 1 (Floating) bh. .09%@ 
*r : F Arctics, untrimmed cwt. .70 @ .80 No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .8%@ .- 
pe we that the clit in decline any Inner tubes, No. 1 ib. .06%@ .06% 
further With rubber vse e in New Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Tires 
‘ , Ib. 02%@ .024% 
f j , re 2 ‘ call ry 
York ‘ ‘ the « production Inner Tubes, Red 02% @ .02% Black ; - 4G 
in the Far East and with the threat of gov Air Brake Hose ton 14.00 @16.00 Black, selected tires 7 Poti . 
ait 5 : ; ; : - Rubber Hose ton 12.00 @13.00 Dark Gray hb. .O7%@ .« 
ernmental restrictive ion drawing closer, ones Light Gray ib. O8%@ .08y%F 
any change in the market trend must be an ‘peat 4 White ib .09%@ «1 
w Report fenm dam : ate ° Truck, Heavy Gravity ih. .06%@ -06 
up ‘ 5 Irom domestic ire Reclaimed Truck, Light Gravity hb. 06€%@ .« 
con t n te that there has ’ 
already bee tendency of pre [he Rubber Division of the Department Miscellaneous ‘ 
duct che le | the next few mont ot Commerce estimates trom que stionnaire Mechanical blends mb. 05 @ .05% 
h ild ‘ : ‘ T t rmal { dit . 1M — SO oo 
gar Pin sm COTTON and FABRICS 
| quoted « t New York outside = 
see aon A ) ' Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .484@ ‘ 
ul ist { vere S ws ° ore 
= Au Tid . . Cotton Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Dm. 64 @ .55% 
- . CHAFERS 
Plantations— OTTON, like crude rubber, has Carded, American, 8 oz. . 83 @ «34 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets JA dropped sharply during the past two Carded, American, 10 oz. ib. .82%@ .33 | 
a weeks. touching low int of 11 Carded, American, 12 oz. — wa @& a 
Spot-August 09% @ 09% ’ ‘ » I Carded, American, 14 oz. ih. .30 @ 
September 09% @ .09% cents a pound for spot middling uplands on LENO BREAKER 
Fir a — — 09% 1” August 18. This low price compares with Carded, American, 8% oz. . 84 @ .387% 
+ 4 , crepe spo d ™% e . a . . ~ i 87 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 09%@ .09% the quotation of 18.75 cents a pound on Au- Carded, American, 10% oz. b ¢« @ 3 
Amber Crepe, N 3 08 Tea 09% cust 19 19 0 ind t] ‘ still higher quotations SQUARE WOVEN 
Amber Crepe, N ‘ OR Ka O8T. se Paw. Aa “—e ie bs — Carded, American, 17% oz. 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin O8%@ .09 the same date in 1927 and 1928. 23-11 ply : ib. .38 @ 3 
Brown Crepe, specky O8%@ .08% Daily weather conditions continue to be C©#?tded, American, 17% oz. , . 
Liquid Latex. per ga “4 .8d >» 10-ply Ib. .320%@ .3 
the chief influence on the market, but 2 
foreign troubles, particularly in India, are 
Paras , ' : 
aiding in keeping the commodity low Sheetings 
aaah A aA 18% Che high, low and closing prices on the With sales still light, prices of sheetit 
Up-river Coarse 64a — New York Cotton Exchange on August 20 have dropped approximately half a cent 
ere olivis ine vA % t ¢ ‘oO ows : ] } i 
aa Bal Uren 0 ‘¢ ~ vere a8 follow High Low Close Close pound during the fortnight. Late quotati: 
Islands, fine Nominal Aug. 20 Aug. 5 follow : 
, . Aug. - 11.06 12.59 : . 
Oct.* 11.20 10.98 11.06 12.87 40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .08% 
Centrals Dec.* 11.88 11.18 11.24 12.98 40-tnch, $.s6-yard vd. 07%@_ «08 
*Ne 40-inch, 3.15-yar _—- Dp .08 
Central, scrap 06%4@ .06% A 40-inch, 3.60-yard ~. —_ @ 07% 
Esmeraldas 064%@ .06% Tire Fabrics 40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .05% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .05% 
Balata— In June, 20,045,781 pounds of cotton fab 
Block, Colombia Nominal r ‘re used in the domestic tire industry 
Block, Ciudad 41 @ 42 sages se ‘ ~ » w : oe : Ducks 
as compared with 27,145,249 pounds in June, em ae , \ 
1929. In the first six months of 1930, the With the exception of hose and belting J 
LONDON MARKET . cr 32 £9212 - ducks, which had already dropped appr 
' tire industry consumed 123,623,139 pounds ot ao tucl ae ogee 
~~ ty Smoked Sheets "aie cotton fabric as against 171,699,768 pounds “*”'*: ye ee ae oe Se 
Spot-August —_ : ea . ‘rs fell off in price from a fraction of 
ome ‘aan in the first half of last year. Late tire ‘UTeTs ™ deat. “2 ; pha ; action 
Sept om er “e o a cent and a hal Lates rice 
October-December 4%ed _ fabric prices follow: cent | . on “ac - alt atest P 
ation ‘re as follows: 
CORD a at s — e as tollow - : 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 th. .837%@ .38 Zelting and Hose . 820 @ «3 
SINGAPORE MARKET Peeler. carded. 23/4/38 i. .39%@ .40 Enameling . 28 @ 31. 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 th. .85 @ .85% Single filling Ih. .18% 18% 
Spot 4%1Q@Q — Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 ib. .35%@ .36 Double filling ib. .14 15 
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ARLY 


luggish. 





ing materials this month have 

ward to a steady gain in sales volume through the fall. 
ales, after a brief spurt at the beginning of the month, have once more become 
| Among the dry colors, the English vermillion has been enjoying a 
etter turnover, which is ascribed to the seasonal stocking up by makers of rub- 
er specialtics, as these firms do most of their purchasing in the spring and fall. 
anti-oxidants and other rubber 


i CHEMICALS 


improvements in the demand for rubber chemicals and compound- 
failed to hold, but suppliers still look for- 
Carbon black 


chemicals has continued to be steady, although between 20 and 25 per cent under 


1e demand for the better known accelerators, 
the rate of last summer. 
vf 
a Organic ACCELERATORS 
hi Dial ..casitahianbatnenaetiadaa = * 24 @ 2 
us BBD oddniannidgaoenn ib. 388 @ .36 
rT Pe RES NE SS _— * 55 @ «.59 
a A-ll ib 62 @ .66 
A-16 » 12 6 61 
0 A-19 Bt 58 @ «.62 
‘s A-20 > 64 @ .68 
A-32 mR. 80 @ .% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. Jb. 66 @ .70 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b, works Ib. 146 @ .16 
Captax a — * 
“U9 2 Crylene — * 55 @ «.65 
094 paste Ib. 46 @ «55 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ......... tb. A2 @ A4% 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 30 @ 382% 
a Dipsol i. 4.30 @ 4.50 
‘oon, | ©Bthylidene aniline ................... ib. 46 @ AT% 
““@ Formaldehyde aniline tb. 387%@ .40 
Heptene ‘ ib. 40 @-— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ........b. 58%@ .61 
1 Lithex tb. 18 .20 
0 Methylenedianiline tb. 37%@ .40 
. Monex lb. 8 e- 
5 Qe ge a —_ * 68 @ .80 
) Phenex Tb. %& @- 
06% R & H 40 ib. 40 @ A2% 
064) R & H 60 b 40 @ 42% 
08 R & H 397 ib. .75 @ .17% 
08% R-2 tm. 1.95 @ 2.15 
10 § Safex tb. 1.2@ @ 1.26 
0614 sPDX tbh. 75 @-— 
.07 Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% 
- Tensilac, No, 41 tb. 50 @ .52% 
05% Thermlo F tb. 50 @ .55 
— Thiocarbanilid, drums .......... tb. -25%@ .28% 
Trimene th. %@-— 
base ®. 120 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine tr. 58 @ .62% 
Tuads th. 
rar Ureka th. 76 @ 1.00 
me Vuleanex tb. 
Vuleone tr. 
34 Vuleanol th. 
33 § % 88 tb. 50 @ .60 
3 Zimate tr. 
3 Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. .8%4a@ — 
871 Lead, white Tt. .08%@ .08% 
‘87s Litharge, domestic th. 07%@ — 
7 Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 5.35 @ 5.45 
3 heavy per 100 Th. 8.656 @ 3.76 
—_ COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tr. 35 @ «.36 
7 Ultramarine tr. 06 @ .382 
- Browns 
. Sienna, Italian th. 05%@ .12% 
a Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ .07 
Greens 
084 Chrome, light tb. 30 @ .32 
08 medium tb. 31 @ «.33 
09 dark tb. 34 @ «36 
07% Chromium Oxide, bbl. ...1b 344%@ .35% 
05% Reds 
05% 
; Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ .44 
| sulfur, free ib. 56 @ .66 
d golden 15/17 F.S. b. 20 @ 25 
tf Indian English tb. 08 @ .l1l 
= Domestic (Maroon) tb. l1@— 
ect- Oximony be) 18%a@ — 
: Red oxide vure th 10 @ .12 
: Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield Tb. 08%&@ .10 
¢ i Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton tb. 0%@Q — 
a Venetian red tb. 03 @ .06 
j Vermillion. quicksilver, 
10% English . 1.75 @ 1.80 
1 p Whites 
8 Lithopone, Akcolith Ih. .053/5@ .06 
1 Lithopone, Albalith bh. 05%@ .05% 





Lithopone, Azolith tb. 
Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 

tb 


Titanox C, f.0.b. St. Louis, 


Zinc Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) .... Tb. 
ZZ (leaded) Ib. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special] ; tb. 
XX Green tb. 
XX Red, lead free Tb. 
Kadox, black label tb. 
blue label .................... tb. 
red label Ib. 
Zinc Oxide—French Process 
White seal Tb. 
Green seal tb. 
Red seal Ib. 
Yellows 
Chrome tb. 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib 
domestic 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Tb. 
Asbestine ton 
| Barium carbonate tb. 

Barium Dust tb. 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 

Western prime white......ton 

imported ton 
Basofor th. 
Blacks 

Arrow “‘Aerfloted” 

Bone Black 

Carbon, compressed 

Carbon, uncompressed 





Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana 
Disperso, . o.b. Texas 
Drop Black 
Fumonex 
Excello, compressed 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas 
Lamp Black 
Micronex 
Thermatomic-Thermax 
Flex 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex.. 
Velvetex carbon 


798 oP PBSB PERE PERS PP 


Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works 

Carrara filler ; ia 

Catalpo (fact.) _.............cc-. 

Clay, China, domesti- ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Congaree. c. 1. 

f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ...ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white tr. 
medium white th. 
Maenesia, carbonate Tt. 
Mica, white water gernd. th. 
Off color (biotite) tr. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 
Soanstone. nowdered ton 
Starch, powdered cwt. 
Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone cewt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Susse». ton 
Witceo ton 
Zine Carbonate tr. 
Zinc Stearate tb. 


054%@ .05% 
06%Q — 
T%@ .07% 
07% @ .08% 
06%@ .07 
0654@ .06% 
07 @ 07% 
07 @ 07% 
.064%@ _ .07 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
11%@ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
17 @ .17% 
02 @ .03 
.015%@ _ .02 
21.85 @24.50 
O07T%@ .07% 
14.75 @18.00 
-038144@ .05 
05 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
04444 —_— 
05 @ .10 
06 @ .12% 
044%,@ .09 
044%@ .09 
.046 @ — 
4%4Q — 
-06 14 
04 @ .08 
05 @ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 
05 @ .10 
044%@ .09% 
038 @ .06 
80.00 @9g0.00 
01%@ .02 
022 @— 
8.00 @ 9.00 
10.00 @22.00 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
22 @ .26 
20 @ .24 
08% @ .11 
06 @ .08 
05 @ ..0T 
02 @ .05 
TRAN MOO AN 
3.62 @ 3.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
2000 @ — 
09%@ 10% 
23 @ .24% 
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Genasco (factory) ................ ton 60.00 @52.00 
Granulated M. R. 
Hard —~ reese 
Paradura Aestivchenaie 62.50 @65.00 
i Eee 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated _............... ton 50.00 @b52.00 
R&H Hydro-Carbon seoceeeasia ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ......... ton 34.00 @s80.00 
BER, (GTR)  ccciscercecnees ton 38.00 @80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 36 degrees cewt. 5.00 @ 5.26 
Sulfuric. 66° ewt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals ........... tb. 35 @ «.86 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex th. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Id. 138 @ .17 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 8.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. . cewt. 1.40 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls........... th. 08 @ .09% 
Cottonseed, Crude  .......svs00 07 @ 07% 
Cycline ioe ; gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras ic.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 3%@ — 

Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 4 @— 

Lots less than 10 bbls. a 04%@ 04% 
Fluxrite > 05%4@ .6% 
eee tb. — @ 07 

Niger Tb. 054%@ 05% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @- 
Petrolatum, white Tb. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 21 @ .36 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 

destruetively distilled. gal. 55 @ .b8 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. 11@-— 
Witc> Softener (f.o.b. wks.).1b. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy tb. 06%@ .07% 
coal tar gal. 06%@ «.06 
nine 900 RH er wt bhi 9.00 #in an 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 5.75 
Pigmentar Ib. 0388 @ .0446 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure tb. 11 @ «.12 
Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 40 @ A 
Benzol, 90% . —— 21 @ «.28 
Carbon bisulphide tb. 05%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride tr. 06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbis..... gal. 1aé@e0eoe-— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 36 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla.) . gal. o@ga— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 456 @ «51 

wood A, gal. — @ 44 

destructively distilled . gal. 40 @ 

Waxes 
Reeswax, white ™ Ri mm OR 
CI iiciivsncitivnrcecnsciins tb. = @ 84 
Ceresin, white TD. q@ .11 
Montan, crude ad th. 0%e O71 
Ozokerite, black rh. 24 @ «25 
green tr. 26 @ «80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.0.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%4@ — 
White crude scale 124/126. tb. 024@a@ — 
Refined, 125/127 Th. 3%a — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 34a — 
Refined, 135/137 th. bY4A — 
Refined, 138/140 th. 0744@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin tb. 
Powder th. 
White DD. 
Albasan tb. -70 @ .75 
Antox th. 
B-L-E tb. 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone th. 68 @ .80 
Resistox Tb. 54 @ «BT 
Stabilite th. 57 @ 62 
Stabilite Alba Tb. -70 @ .75 
VGB Yb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof ». 36 @ 87% 
| Tonox th. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White th. 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) . Tb. 034%4@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n'd, 190% pure (bags). cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags) cwt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
Vandex tb. 
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| 
STATISTICAL | 
. = 
TIRES &* TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER S E C I I O N GASOLINE 
| | | cle ( line 1! the amount of PLAN OF THE SECTION tons. The gC vernment reclaim Col 
crude rubber invoiced to the The statistics included in this section sumption figure ot 88,000 tons for tl 
4 a oe oe . ;, have been chosen for their constant im- half year is believed to be more a 
United State uring the two portance to the rubber industry. The , ° ; "aes S 
weeks ending Tulv 26 now appears to tables are reprinted in the same relative curate, however, than the association 
. : position in every issue, each table being ee — ey ee 
have been only a temporary condition, kept current by the addition of new figures previous estimates. 
indicating no definite trend. The oom @ Gy wae Cee English warehouse stocks continu 
amounts reported for each of the three Table of Contents to gain slightly, a decline in Londo 
following weeks have been well above United States Rubber Imports and Exports “Sse Re ie “ae HS ee 
8 OOO 7 ‘ ‘' } rl 1 F R RZ? Rubber Consumption in the United States inventories be ~“s Omer by . . ynfie 
8, tons, and the total of &,652 tons Rubber Invoiced to the United States Liverpool. Combined British por 
in the week ending August 16 is the Doty Sunser Pues ie sew Se 79 . 
k’ © - - Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices stocks were 109,272 tons as of Augus 
arges ‘k’s fieure since » be . London Official Rubber Pri : . 
— \, m «Ss figure since the begin Solis Guten tela bn New York 16, comparing with 109,226 tons as o 
aye Cl uae. Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. July 26. American stocks rose a trifle 
‘ — Rubber in London and Liverpool - - a 
After receiving questionnaire re Rubber in Singapore and Penang at the end of July, and estate stocks 
. ° Rubber at Other Centres . 
ports trom domestic manufacturers, Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. have shown an increase. 
. — 7 wie is . United States Tire and Tube Statistics - , ; : 
the Department of Commerce has esti Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada Latest figures covering imports an 
ate . : ; + - Rubber E ts fro Produci Cc tri ¢ . . 
mated consumption during the first Rubber Imports into Consuming i eetaien exports from the leading producing 
half year at ~ 16, MM) tons ot crude rub- Production of Mise. Rubber Goods and ct msuming countries have been 
he OF gS TE , Imports of Guayule and Related Gums : . : 
er, as against the Rubber Manufac- Consumption, ete., of Reclaimed Rubber added to the appropriate tables in this 
turers Association estimate of 216,182 ae ee Cs eS ee section. 
im dE Ue G ion of Crude Rubbe 
. ©. imports and Exports - ©. Consumption of Urude Kubber | 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to i 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
ee Gross Imports———_—.. —__ Re-exports —— i r Figures on Monthly Basis m 
Average Average 3 = 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 . 
Declared Declared = Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,638 $2,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 36,669 : 
Total Value Total Value = Ged. $0,149 25,736 29,761 $1,136 30,187 33,702 41,594 $2,726 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Mar. 36,629 28,885 $8,498 $2,986 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,914 
— one = Value Cents Tons = Value =§ Cent «Tons = Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,189 $2,696 85,871 82,772 47,521 40,207 
1921 186,394 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 10.86 179,678 May 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,383 49,233 39,902 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.267 June 24,272 22,758 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 48,227 34,468 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 7 Be 7,407 
1924 828,066 174,281,831 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 317747 July 17,685 23,396 36,058 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,894 
1928 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 69.76 381.815 Ave. 20,859 28,982 35,909 34,583 83,460 42,927 38,274 
1926 418.888 606,817,807 64.68 17,671 22,470,583 66.°7 9567 SePt- (17,594 81,497 81,691 82,904 27,214 39,882 $4,707 
1927 426.258 839.874.7774 85.60 £9,776 24,7%5.488 89.76 398.483 Oct. 21,321 $1,520 29.047 29,886 26.790 40,857 34,800 
= inane omen tes ee = 18,128,361 26.17 407,572 Nov. 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
fh , atte ' 486 16,868,783 20.64 628,599 Dec. 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,282 28,581 
July 87,677 81,678,259 87.53 1,958 1,560,853 85.59 985.719 
Aug. 82810 26 396 931 °6 92 1809 1382768 3412 yt Totals 305,694 328,769 $88,481 366,149 $71,027 441,340 469,804 
Sept. $3,301 25,314,412 383.94 3,500 8.036.929 $8.74 29.801 Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Oct. 80,184 22,163,282 32.78 2,518 2,042,713 36.29 27 4 Quarter 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
a. $8,692 27,396,428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.43 36.123 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
ened 80,737 22,213,574 $2.26 2,655 2,245,754 87.77 28,082 Apr./June 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,500 139,292 
: July/Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,498 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 
Jan. $0,107 80,278,444 $4.56 1,988 1,784,990 38.95 87,119 Oct./D 68,617 92.656 85,789 83.212 80.860 117.597 84,872 i 
Feb. 83,663 27,763,655 36.82 2,788 2.229.589 36.85 380.925 eT Se Se eee em 
ar. 40,611 $82,108,042 35.29 8,718  £,587,485 $1.07 36,893 Total 805 q 58,415 872,528 442,227 466,475 
Apr. 87,985 27.287.266 82.11 2.272 1.415.024 27.80 35668 ———— a Bua F ; 
May 31,069 19,068,672 27.89 2,899 1,886,307 265.80 28,660 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 238.86 25,144 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. $1,204 12,860,150 18.89 2,877 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept. 39,835 16,512,019 18.60 38.038 1,384,148 20.34 36,797 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Oct. 44,068 18,200,832 18.44 2,405 1,086,407 20.15 41,653 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Mev. 86.519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83.731 may be accepted as preliminary. 
ic 43.511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 r 
1988: 
ay rye 22,872,943 17.74 =68, 668 1,778,401 21.61 63,901 P : 
. 4,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,965 1,874,783 20.77 61,310 R bbe I d h | o : 
— oe prin = 4.218 12,004,087 22.16 46,386 u r Nvoice to t € ° “s 
pr. > .542,726 0.46 3,293 1,624,237 22.02 62,432 ; —_ : 
May 51.161 24.855.511 21.25 2886 1.849.690 21.24 48.825 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
June 41,663 18,799,807 20.14 8,162 1,470,746 20.83 $8,511 During the From Br. From Prom Dutch From London 
July 43.944 19,842,147 19.65 38,424 1,590,411 20.738 40,520 Week Ended Malays Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
Aug. 87,222 16,530,000 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 May 31 6,532 738 1,746 54 9,070 
Sept. $4,472 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 June 7 6.443 1,020 1,971 24 9,458 
Oct. 96,163 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.88 96,549 June a, 5938 "631 1'586 63 3218 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,806 18.66 2,929 1,300,354 19.82 40.578 June 21 5.823 R86 1.698 36 8,488 
Der 42,952 17,573,330 18.27 2.745 1,007,279 16.38 40,207 June 28 6.732 710 921 10 8,378 
1980: July 56 5,878 724 1,772 — 8,374 
Jan. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 July 12 6,594 $15 1,537 6 8,452 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 July 19 4,898 270 1,817 22 6,507 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,248 14.54 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 July 26 5,495 435 1,521 — 7,461 
Apr. 45.428 14,783,606 14.53 2,688 892,532 14.82 42,735 August 2 6,531 914 996 7 8,448 
May 42,692 18,873,282 18.98 8,154 1,085,482 15.37 $9,588 August 9 5,397 914 1,989 8,250 
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June 39,993 12,215,848 18.79 8,125 1,027,186 14.67 36,868 August 16 6,177 820 1,810 











Daily Soot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, in Cents per Pound 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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(New York Market) 
——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 


Cents 


15.24 
15.86 
15.34 
14.98 
14.24 
12.45 


1980 
Cents 


1929 
20.14 
23.97 
24.55 
21.18 
21.46 
20.64 


1928 


Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


40.25 
$2.75 
26.82 
18.97 
18.99 
19.59 


1927 
38.75 
38.25 
41.04 
40.86 


40.76 
$7.25 


1926 
79.50 
62.25 
51.25 
47.75 
42.50 


59.00 


1925 
36.71 
36.01 
41.00 
43.64 
58.47 
77.26 


1924 
25.86 
25.29 
22.88 
22.51 
18.89 
18.81 


1923 
$2.78 
35.14 
$4.21 
32.48 
27.39 
26.88 


1922 
18.82 
16.12 
14.58 
15.99 
15.25 


15.11 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
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e Monthly Price Per Pound 


Averag 
1928 


1980 


Pence Pence Pence 


1929 
505 


1928 
9 
8 





Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


1930 
6.926 
6.195 


5.648 


iam 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


1929 
Pence Pence 


Pence 
19.310 
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(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Day of 
Month 


PTTL TT TT 


23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
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1980 


Cents 


Month 
Aug. 


1980 


1929 
Cents Cents Cents 


17.21 
16.62 


16.18 


20.22 
20.21 
20.19 
20.29 
19.41 
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18.83 


18.46 


19.03 


. 19.84 
. 19.97 


. .aliinsiniohiits 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
Average 

for Year 


16.89 
16.43 


14.48 
13.10 


18.74 
18.62 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


-——ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT——, 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ 


At -— ON HAND— -~—AFLOAT——, 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 110,244 76,342 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 
Feb 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 
Mar 114,061 100,586 141,848 43,378 67,065 63,646 
Apr. 118,083 107,659 148,272 32,788 65,798 63,261 
May 105,356 97,192 146,179 338,145 65,793 68,168 
June 90,198 92,061 151,485 38,392 54,668 58,657 
July 83,242 92,635 152,001 42,9438 46,145 58,326 
Aug, 68,994 90,769 54,904 49,423 
Sept. 68,851 84,362 52,692 68,768 
Oct. 66,421 88,4838 45,646 69,180 
Nov. 61,956 92,219 75,502 €2,358 
Dec. 66,166 118,609 92,087 62.888 


1928 1929 


1930 


156,685 169,672 191,551 
156,999 165,848 205,805 
157,439 167,601 205,489 


145,866 173,457 211,533 
138,501 162,985 214,347 
128,590 146,729 210,142 


126,185 138,680 210,327 
123,898 140,192 
121,543 143,120 


112,067 147,663 
187,458 154,577 
158,203 180,997 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


Association figures raised to 100%.) 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 





At end of 1928 1929 1980 At end of 1928 1929 1980 
Jan. 66,524 25,191 60,434 July 35,429 30,080 
Feb. 62,964 25,564 64,5567 Aug. 32,084 35,606 
Mar. 68,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. $1,440 42,188 
Apr. 53,425 381,368 74,67€ Oct. 24,207 47,803 
May 44.628 381,290 77,812 Nov. 17,7765 62,454 
June 88,756 31,025 Dec. 19,815 54,304 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1930 
March 64,383 66,418 66,885 68,404 69,233 
April 71,477 72,333 73,252 74,084 
May 75,540 76,118 76,982 76,953 77,198 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 79,699 
July 80,060 80,501 80,814 80,845 
August 80,379 80,044 80,224 
Stocks in Liverpool 
19380 
March 20,693 20,727 20,849 21,187 21,198 
April 22,008 22,676 22,663 23,546 
May 23,877 23,755 24,448 24,722 25,526 
June 25,320 26,646 27,354 27,493 
July 28,143 28,226 28,126 28,381 
August 28,404 28,660 29,048 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks heid by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 19380 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 25,868 29,617 $9,727 July 18,663 $3,859 45,459 
Feb 22,867 $2,373 44,371 Aug. 18,971 30,834 — 
Mar 20,538 29,437 45,657 Sept 14,898 $2,188 —- 
Apr 16,946 26,474 48,478 Oct, 12,149 383,770 —- 
May 17,487 30,764 44,715 Nov. 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18,207 30,403 42,451 Dec. 32,895 35,548 a 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for , Para and 
End of Mainland Europe! Holland Golembo Manaos 
Jan. 44,740 28,440 2,134 5,400 3,668 
Feb. 41,955 28,180 2,159 5,000 4,370 
Mar. $9,206 27,510 2,220 4,769 4,578 
Apr 39,768 28,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22,730 2,308 4,000 4,388 
June 36,578 16.095 3,856 4,588 
(*) Reported by U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1930 1980 
January 1,601,826 84.0 July 1,449,161 80.7 
February 1,658,421 78.9 August 
March 2,061,999 79.1 September 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October 
May 2,010,067 84.3 November 
June 1,338,226 83.5 December 











(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


The Rubber 
August 25, 1920 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 





A é 


1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 192 
Production 40,982 45,259 651,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 177,944 73,308 
Shipments $9,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 74,02) 
Inventory? 6,182 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 12,627 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 198 
Jan. 5,858 6,722 4,745 5,894 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,719 
Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 5,081 5,282 4,474 11,721 15,495 13,238 
Mar. 6,819 7,519 6,188 5,731 6,708 5,082 12,889 16,851 138,469 
Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 5,812 7,294 5,429 12,717 16,929 138,943 
May 6,759 8,145 6,099 6,457 7,184 5,564 13,024 17,849 14,3 
June 6,692 7,804 5,464 7,117 7,254 5,647 12,162 17,957 14,163 
July 6,498 6,475 —— 17,895 7,855 —— 11,157 15,830 - 
Aug. 7,469 5,806 —— 8,408 7,845 —— 10,0384 14,226 - 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 —— 17,145 5,998 -—— 9,765 12,8765 — 
Oct. 7,826 4,919 —— 6,717 4,960 —— 11,520 12,3845 — 
Nov. 6,075 3,608 —— 4,998 8,558 —— 12,579 12,935 — 
Dec. 5,605 3,261 —— 4,591 8,346 -—— 138,624 12,627 -—— 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 73,417 
Shipments 49,678 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 75,298 
Inventory? 7,648 8,425 11,0562 11,813 16,200 18,692 16,117 13,660 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 i922 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 65,181 12,982 15,886 18.551 
Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,948 5,481 5,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 138,905 
Mar. 6,231 7,466 6,271 65,781 6,737 5,042 15,573 17,750 14,057 
Apr. 6,661 7,684 6,877 5,702 7,164 5,172 16,688 18,184 14,704 
May 7,168 7,660 5,904 6,300 7,088 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,775 
June 6,953 6,978 5,280 7,186 6,950 5,616 17,159 17,741 14,518 
July 6,674 6,178 —— 8,729 8,118 —— 14,974 16,882 - 
Aug. 8,343 5,846 —— 9,350 8,183 —— 13,9381 14,157 — 
Sept. 7,103 6,536 —— 7,154 6,250 —— 13,543 18,424 — 
Oct. 6,929 5,310 —— 6,662 56,001 -—— 15,285 13,656 — 
Nov. 5,592 38,780 —— 65,002 8,712 -—— 15,7483 18,701 — 
Dec. 5,184 3,716 —— 4,858 38,631 —— 16,117 18,660 — 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete wher 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 


(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 





1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


TOTAL 


1929 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


TOTAL 


1980 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 





Automobile Production 


























-— United States—, Canada——_, 

Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Tota! 
4,020,255 3,681,728 888,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
8,600,918 3,208,049 897,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
4,265,704 8,760,459 605,245 161,389 189,311 22.078 4,427,093 
4,298,799 38,808,758 490.046 205,092 164.488 40.609 4,503.89 
8,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 8,573,313 
$90,445 237,988 62,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,67) 
458,429 400,689 67,740 81,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
413.722 358,872 64,850 21,198 16,572 4,621 434,915 
$97,096 $39,976 67,120 18,536 13.016 5,520 415,632 
256,986 217,256 389,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,705 
233,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
4,357,384 38,826,618 680,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
402,154 350,617 61,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423,655 
466,084 407,589 , 31,287 25,584 65,708 497,371 
584,733 513,266 69,559 40,621 382,833 7,788 625,354 
620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 384,392 7,509 662,557 
603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,430 635,522 
545,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 666,744 
500,331 427,218 78,118 17,461 18,600 8,861 617,792 
499,629 444,711 64,918 14,214 11,087 $8,177 613,843 
415,332 S561 49,681 18,817 10,710 8,107 429,149 
380,011 321,196 68,816 14,523 8,975 6,548 394,534 
217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
119,950 92,717 27,283 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
5,358,361 4,608,609 754,752 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,656 
273,089 235,099 87,990 10,388 8,856 1,532 283,477 
323,962 276,838 47,129 15,548 18,021 2,527 339,510 
401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,108 
442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
417,154 362,784 64,870 24672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 


335,475 
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A 4 . > 
| 1920 must 25, 1930 
e * * + , + 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
~——= BRITISH MALAYA! ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Grose Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burma’ wak* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.I1. China*® Valley Tota! 
i92 (923 252,016 70,432 181,684 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,866 406,958 
73,308 924 259,706 108,524 161,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,847 6,688 28,165 9.066 429,366 
74,0 l 926 316,825 168,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,623 
12,627 926 $91,328 151,248 240,086 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,630 
927 $71,322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5,472 65,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,638 606.474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,818 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
RY 929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1 928: 
ist 9 Apr. 20,189 9,336 10,804 3.233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 786 1,014 1,823 83,810 
18,238 May y 10,350 16,138 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 6,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,185 45,904 
18,469 June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 6,419 6,863 18,655 726 1,399 960 40,788 
July 80,481 18,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 698 366 5,602 7,566 11,694 698 1,264 873 62,781 
18,948 Aug. 86,674 16,114 20,560 6,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,782 450 66,986 
14,327 Sept. 29,769 11,289 18,580 4,676 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 y 969 1,614 494 60,073 
14,163 Oct. 24,476 12,608 11,873 3,999 864 949 664 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,899 782 44,248 
, Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 172 664 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
a Dec. 66,763 11,122 65,641 7,848 1,113 744 666 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 688 94,769 
— 1929 
= Jan. 62,546 13,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,489 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 965 600 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 526 78,962 
7 Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 768 601 499 6,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
<—_ Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 6,097 727 147 648 306 6, 6,645 11,321 678 1,950 669 72,982 
a May 960 15,598 28,367 6,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,487 1,059 1,922 7338 67,288 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 6,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,398 648 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 6438 70,348 
Aug. 60,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 ©. 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,265 
1929 Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
et Dee, 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
— 1930: 
3,660 Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600° 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 77,578? 
Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 600° 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699° 
j Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600° 391 5,796 6,612 11.070 643 1,674 536 69,780° 
Y Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600* 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 72 62,880" 
930 © May 49,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 758 1,383 450* 
8.551 June 36,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 1,040 600* 323 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 
— (1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
ale rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
‘704 weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
775 a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
518 1924, 8,618 in 1925, 8,268 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
: jon Chamber of Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
= not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
ae : 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
= | (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
— @ Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries . 
oc! (Long Tons) 
hen Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
tics United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 q 342,878 
= 1920 248,762 66,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,128 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 5667 $70,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 800,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 16,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 $95 885 
j 1928 800,872 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 680 1,128 408,018 
1924 817,747 -11,560 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 881,816 4,061 82,956 83,9387 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 876 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
nd 1926 895.667 84.865 $4,240 22.776 20.229 18.125 9.809 6.529 9.021 2.498 2.670 4.046 1,299 1.870 418.649 
ta! 927 398,483 60.249 34,271 $8,892 26,405 20,521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,056 2,672 627,789 
693 1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 80,447 26,621 12,483 15,134 8,430 7,968 2,243 4,418 8.178 38,188 596.696 
164 1929 526,709 122,675 55,098 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,789 
093 Q2R : 
89 April 35,663 -—2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 882 575 280 839 304 159 48,001 
s18 May 28,660 —6,322 8,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,558 
June 25,148 —8,081 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 1838 346 251 182 40,068 
7 July 28,170 —1,874 3,518 8,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 176 384 48,476 
57) Aug. 28,827 48 8,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 48,021 
74 Sept. 36,800 4,199 8,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 608 597 345 377 277 236 48656, 457 
16 Oct. 41,667 —934 3,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 5z7 250 318 69,846 
39 Nov. $3,846 —8,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 887 644 $1 $37 252 282 46,988 
05 Dee. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,146 1,378 165 639 148 435 263 200 86=6.: 65, 905 
1929: 
ee Jan. 53,922 11,951 6,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
44 ) Feb. 61,881 6,179 6,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,181 627 118 226 115 356 86,270 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 8,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,395 
55 May 48,350 6,112 3,152 3,682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 87 277 «71,284 
1 ; June 38,676 4,787 6,814 3,948 8,075 1,593 1,624 6395 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 665, 
54 July 40,914 4,993 4,889 3,559 8,205 2,388 2,928 1,056 2,918 1,039 258 519 30 465 68,201 
7 Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,284 724 902 254 429 25 $19 69,865 
D2 Sept. $2,171 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 858 672 258 $61 91 4717 68,346 
4 Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 3,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
2 Nov. 40,972 13,141 3,082 8,776 2,709 3,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 361 258 595 62 318 72,489 
3 Dec. 40.488 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609 
1930: 
4 Jan. 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 2,292 332 612 209 552 200° 577 75,265 
4 Feb. 40,718 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,128 457 1,148 188 $15 200* 289 68,881 
5 Mar. 42,068 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,485 1,083 948 975 678 358 $22 200° 8 74,145 
. Apr. 42,961 13,058 4,962 4,488 2,303 2,584 2,067 1,000* 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,601* 
6 May 40,287 9,861 5,276 4,379 2,593 1,279 64 1,250 200* 200* 846 
4 June 37,257 9,645 3,794 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are 
ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. not incladed in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 





1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 8,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 1929. 
Mate ms is provisional; fina) figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
available. 


7 

— e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
3 Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finlend. g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 
been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 





























554 
Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 

Rubber Proofed Mechanica! Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
seas 26,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,263,000 76,789, 
let? 87,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1928: 
July 4,260,000 19,315,000 1,295,000 6,306,000 
August 5,085,000 28,095,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5.507.000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906,00€ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 6,887,000 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 8,400,000 4,932,000 
December 2,291,006 14,781,000 8,003,000 4,751,000 
1980 : 
January 3.281.000 15,470,000 8,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3,441,000 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,570,000 15,439,000 2.582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029,000 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 
May 8,775,001 15,603,000 1,939,000 6,183,000 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
__ Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Yepartment of Commerce.” 
United States Impo: s of 
‘ : 
Guayule Rubber and Re 1 Gums 
i (All quantities in Long 7 
Guayule Balata Jel Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons s Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 +964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 346,986 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,v68,501 38,183 1,520,309 
i921 68 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,886 403,812 818 281,01? 
1923 1,166 642,227 700 898,624 4,666 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,356 636,392 464 668,456 6,166 1,287,100 1,408 463,610 
1926 8.781 1,808,448 617 674,760 6,749 1,642,681 1,603 629,284 
1926 4.306 2,562,096 864 $27,218 7,268 8,127,757 1,445 661,166 
1927 6.018 2,674,967 682 447,246 17,786 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 3.076 1,756,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
1929 231 646,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,126 447 167,479 
1929: 
July 200 86,176 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 5,807 
Aug 190 80,443 58 47,769 576 171,783 _ _ 
Sept. 107 61,156 38 30,327 9138 279,225 — — 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,7656 636 181,421 —_ —_— 
Nov 125 47,796 13 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,935 
Dec. 100 41,328 25 19,955 550 156.939 61 12,005 
1980: 
Jan. 160 65,272 28 28,549 509 141,384 — 
Feb 75 25,956 52 45,319 367 93,087 — —- 
Mar. 148 60,007 16 12,498 522 128,844 —- — 
Apr 16 19.856 58 54,548 410 103,089 — — 
May 172 57,760 17 13,646 602 144,415 _— — 
June 168 51,561 52 47,000 532 120,424 45 16,649 





Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produe- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86.395 75.297 38.4 1926 132,980 187,105 13,208 
1921 $6,726 41,351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74.766 69.534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,600 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 58.5 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,805 
Feb. 15,291 18,670 656.4 20,848 Aug 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
Mar. 17,069 20.680 67.9 19,558 Sept. 18,693 17,796 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 15,898 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 46.1 17,026 
May 18,946 20.216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 46.9 24,785 
1929: 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,894 July 18,387 20,2386 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,084 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.485 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,885 28.176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 65.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,464 47.6 24,241 July aD ES es 
Feb. 15,846 14,559 44.5 24,248 aa FOR Ss ri eee 
Mar 17,400 16,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Se ee ey 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 28,366 i ace! 5 ll ee ee cae 
June 15,714 14,068 40.8 24,449 RR RERSRER S at RGRE e aeas  2 sa 
"Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 


rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
In 1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929. 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 








MONTHS 1929 1980 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22,602,000 25.781.000 July 36.860,000 
February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37,759,000 
March 28,495,000 $1,029,000 September 34,198,000 
April $2,019,000 34,549,000 October $2,816,000 
May 34,117,000 36,497,000 November 31,502,000 
June 33,163,000 385,902,000 December 26.550.000 
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Antiox1pant Compartsons—-Sun Checking and Natural Aging Tests. Lal 
tory Report No. 148, July 25, 1930. E. I. duPont de Nemours and ¢ 
pany, Rubber Chemicals Section, Wilmington, Del 6 pp. For 
distribution 
The primary purpose of the tests outlined in this brochure \ 
to determine the effect of various antioxidants on the rate of s 
checking of a high grade tread compound at 10 per cent elongat 
in comparison to natural outdoor aging under no tension. Detai ' 
tables accompany the report and show the formulae that were used 
and the physical tests before and after five months’ exposure. * . 
conclusions reached are interesting but emphasize that none of 
antioxidants used can be regarded as a preventative of sun check 
because all the samples that were exposed were decidedly check: 
Facts on Factici The Stamford Rubber Supply Company, Stamford, ¢ 
1930. 16 pp For free distribution 
After briefly sketching the history of Factice, this small brocht 
goes into a comprehensive description of the material and its appli 
tion to rubber goods manufacture. It stresses the point that Fact 
is not a rubber substitute but a component part of rubber compout 
ing practice, especially in the proofing trade. It is pointed out ‘ 
Factice is being used more and more in the mechanical goods a1 
drug sundries and that special grades are now being produced 
meet special requirements. Besides white and brown Factice 
produced, a new amber shade, called Amberez, has been made 
special use in light colored stocks 
BENEFITS < P-33 anp THERMAX IN MECHA aL_ Goo Com! S R 
Vanderbilt Company July, 1930 For free stribut . 
Tests are shown on three compounds having the same volut ‘ 
cost. P-33 and Thermax are added to a control compound conta 
ing reclaimed rubber; and the resulting cost is equalized with tl ; 
of the control compound by adjusting the proportions of miner 
rubber and whiting. The advantages to be gained by the us: ( 
these two materials are given as follows ] smoothing « t 
reclaim in processing and facilitating mixing, tubing and calend : 
ing; (2) in improving the tear resistance of ordinary compoun ; 
3) in their uniformity, and (4) in their cost 
Ways AND Means To Trarric SaFrety A Summ f All’ Re r t 
f Third National Conference, National Conference on Street 
Highway Safety, Washington, D. C. 193 62 py For free distril 
The pamphlet is the final report of the Third National Conf 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, held in Washington, D. C., M 
27-29, 1930 ( 
The report, which contains many recommendations for traf t 
improvement, embodies the consolidated results of the work of tl } 
National Conferences (1924-1926-1930) and their committees ' 
deals with Uniform Traffic Regulations, Enforcement of Traff 
Laws and Regulations, Education of Highway Users, Traffic A 
dent Records, Construction and Maintenance of Mtor Vehicles a: é 
Street and Highway Traffic Facilities. 
Pointing out that in having largely wiped out political boundari ( 
the motor vehicle has created a universally recognized need for u , 
formity in traffic laws and regulations, and that in the matter 
rules of the road, meaning of traffic signals and other operating f 
tures, complete uniformity is of paramount importance, the Confer ‘ 
ence report recommends model state motor vehicle laws, municiy 
traffic ordinances, and standard traffic signs, signals and marking , 
These recommended models are available in separate pamphlets wit 


explanatory notes appended. 

The essentials for effective enforcement of traffic laws and regu 
lations are outlined and the reader is referred to a more compre 
hensive treatment of the subject in the report of the committee or 
enforcement rendered to the preceding National Conference. 
Dispersion or Carson Brack tx Russer Compounpin By M. Omansky 

Distributed by E. W. Colledge, Jacksonville, Fla. 6 pp. 

The pamphlet is primarily a study of the effect of Pigmentar on 
the degree of dispersion of carbon black and was made as a result 
of conflicting opinions prevailing in the industry. The conclusions 
reached by the author, after giving detailed results of numerous 
tests, are a strong argument in favor of the use of Pigmentar. 


